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A Good Orchard as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” | . 


HERE IS SCARCELY a town or village in the 
T whole country where really good fruit in its fresh 
_™_]| state can not be sold at any time of year; and 
there is a constantly increasing demand for home- 
prepared canned goods, preserves, jellies, etc. Indeed 
there are so many good uses to which fruit can be put 
that none of it need be wasted, and it adds so much to the 
enjoyment of farm life to have a good orchard around 
the home that no farm should be regarded as complete 
without a liberal number of judiciously selected and well 
cared for fruit trees. Southern farmers, as a rule, have 
been sadly negligent in this respect and have fallen far 
short of the opportunities offered them to increase both 
the profits and the pleasures of farm life by having such 
orchards as might easily be established on practically ev- 
ery farm in our territory. Like other good things, how- 
ever, an orchard cannot be had without thought and ex- 
ation. While every farmer who is willing to give his 
fruit trees the. same degree of care and attention which 
he must give his other crops can profitably grow almost 
all the fruit he needs at home and in many cases some to 
sell, it is also a fact that fruit cannot be successfully grown 
by a man who thinks his part is done when he sets the 
trees in the ground or who is unwilling to give his orchard 
both careful and serious thought. Many people seem to have the idea that a fruit tree does not need feeding as do field orjgarden 
crops, or that the orchard can be grown on land too poor for anything else. But such farmers seldom make a great success of their 
orchards. Successful fruit growing demands thought from the very beginning. Even in selecting the location for the orchard the par- 
ticular needs of the different plants must be observed. The elevated places with good drainage, both of soil and air, needed by the 
peach, would not so well suit the more grass-feeding apple, and would be even less acceptable to the alluvial-loving pecan. 

The farmer who wishes to make a success at fruit-growing must also expect to invest some money in a spraying apparatus and to 
use it faithfully in season. He must learn something of the different insect pests and fungus diseases, and how to control them; he 
must learn how to cultivate his trees and how to prune them;; if he sells any fruit, he must learn how best to gather it and prepare it 


for market. In short, he must expect to give his orchard the same care, year after year, that he gives other crops; and in this way, 
orchard fruits, small fruits, nuts—all will help toward our “ $500 More.” 





























AN EXHIBIT OF VIRGINIA APPLES. 
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Two More Specials. one of them who has an idea which she thinks INDEX TO THIS ISSUE. 
would be helpful to other farm women will not 
fail to tell us about it, and let us pass it on to ° 
Py UR ISSUE OF AUGUST 26th will be a és D Crops for Cheap Feeding, D. N. Bar- 
[| “Good Roads’ Special,” and we hope every others. We shall, of course, have special articles 10 
~— reader who has had experience in the mak-| by those who have made special study of the va- en ee ee ee ae 
ing of better roads—who has found out how it|Tious problems of the country housekeeper; but|Conover Knows! Bion H. Butler, - 11 
can be done and at what cost—will give us the| W® are depending largely on the housekeepers Freeing a Neighborhood from Hook- 
ben : ,| and home-makers who read The Pr0; jive Far- : 
efit of his experience. We shall be glad, too ‘Sress - worm Disease, T. J. Holt, - - - 12 
to hear of every movement for road improvement, mer to make the issue what we would have it. Y F ‘i B H 
and of any new plans or methods of road build- Whos. dite iinet et i h $500 More a Year arming: . er 
ing or road working which promise to be of value. seelinenn i ake a4 re nheabin hit yo : 4 ing a Good Orchard, . -_ $ - 8 
“Get out of the old ruts,” and let us know what in cate 7 bn Pre mode - tet: fab Good Crops of Wheat, W. F. Massey, 2 
Progress i ABR ; 
thin your community is making along this a quarter’s worth of postals, and then always How the Orchard Helps, H. H. Hume, 15 
Then on September 30th we are going to have| YY *wother quarter’s worth before the supply Inoculation for Crimson Clover, C. R. 
$ Farm Woman's Special” whish we bove to] our yom can write for any bulletin or cataea|: Feee A 
r r Ps 
make worthy of its name—for more than this we au" Wi sdk eat heWaeiliee fae bathe. os tbe Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
c ’ 
ote not pre To “A this, we must se the aS-| turther information you wish, and get information Farmers, II], - - - - - - -9 
ce 0 e many farm women whom We are!) and help in a thousand ways that you would not . ° 
Proud to count among our most enthusiastic sup-| get if you had to write a laborious letter. Keep The Wrong Way of Doing the Right 
Porters and our firmest friends. We trust every| Guarter’s worth of postals always on hand. Thing, W. F. Massey, aie i ae 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


The Wrong Way of Doing the Right 
Thing. 


S77] ECENTLY THERE WAS sent me from the 
editorial offices the following letter—a let- 
(AyN] ter both interesting and discouraging to 


one who has been trying for so long to teach the 
underlying principles of good farming: 











“TI wish to tell the farmers the value of 
their corn stalks as a manure, and how to 
use them. 

“Before the stalk is cut, run off your rows 
with two or three deep furrows. Then chop 
or pull up, and pack them down in this fur- 
row. Ridge and plant over them, and you 
will find that the dry corn stalk is the best 
manure you can get except green pine 
boughs. 

“Now, why is there manure in the dry corn 
stalk and green pine bough? Because the 
stalk will take up water and air for the 
plants and in the dryest of weather it re- 
mains wet and rotting and gives the roots air 
and sweat in time of need. CPi Pe’ 


Of course, the burying of corn stalks or any 
vegetable matter to decay in the soil will in this 
decay contribute to the retention of moisture in 
the soil, and will add its mite towards the accu- 
mulation of humus in the soil. But our friend 
starts with the assumption that the corn has been 
stripped and topped and the stalks left in the 
field, and that instead of having something more 
on the land than stalks, the farmer is going to 
plant that same land in corn or some other hoed 
crop. In the first place, stripping and topping 
corn is a bad practice, for it has been proved time 
* and again that the man who pulls the blades and 
tops his corn has lost just about corn enough to 
pay for all the fodder he gets, and thus*has his 
labor wasted. 

The way to handle the corn crop is to cut it at 
the ground and cure it in shocks, and then feed 
the stover, and all that the-cattle do not eat will 
be acting’as an absorbent in taking up the liquids. 
Then if he goes further and runs the whole 
through a shredder, he will have still more of it 
eaten and will have the refuse in the best shape 
for absorbing the manure. Then, if that manure 
is spread evenly on the land, he will get more 
benefit than from dry corn stalks, and will not be 
obliged to bed over it, but can plant level and 
work level and keep the turning plow out of the 
field after the crop is planted. : 

And more than this, the thoughtful farmer will 
have peas and clover in after his corn crop and 
will have a mass to turn in the spring that will 
be worth a hundred times as much as a few stalks 
buried in the row. Burying corn stalks or green 
pine boughs in the furrow is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the soil needs organic decay, and 
placing these things in the furrow is simply doing 
a great deal of needless work to accomplish what 
might be done on a broader scale over the whole 
land in a cheaper way, by growing legumes and 
feeding them and having good manure all over 
the land instead of a few stalks in a furrow. If 
cotton were to follow this burying of the stalks 
in the beds, the chances are that before the stalks 
could decay you would have the beds so dry that 
you would have a poor stand of cotton. lf, in- 
stead of a few stalks in the furrows, you had the 
whole land filled with vegetable matter, the case 
would be vastly better. 


The turning plow should never go into the corn 
field after it is planted, but the smoothing har- 
row and the weeder should be used from the 
time the corn is planted till it is tall enough to 
use the riding cultivator and cultivate both sides 
of the row at once and save the greater part of 
the labor. I rode not long since from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, down through that beautifully cul- 
tivated section, and I did not see a field in which 
a man was going two times in a row, but in every 
field I saw men riding on a cultivator with two 
horses and working the land level and doing the 
work better and faster than two men with single 
horses could have done it. And I saw there the 
cleanest of fields and no clumps of bushes here 
and there in the fields, no patches of broomsedge, 
but wide fields of corn and clean, broad fields of 


thought as my train whirled along through these 
beautiful farms, that I wished all our readers 
could see how these farmers farm and grow great 
crops on land not a bit better naturally than thou- 
sands of acres of the Southern uplands. They 
cut their corn with the corn harvester, and put 
the land in wheat, and the silos that stood by 
their barns showed where the corn stalks went, 
and the fine cattle on the pastures showed, too, 
the final place where the corn went to pay the 
farmer. They had no pine boughs to cut, and 
did not piddle with corn stalks in the furrow, but 
they had a sod to turn under on the whole land 
for corn after the manure had been spread over 
the field. 

Cc. P. P. has discovered that rotten corn stalks 
are good. Now, let him try rotten corn stalks 
full of manure. 





Growing Good Crops of Wheat. 





HE PRESENT GOOD PRICE for wheat, 
a} and the apparent prospect for its contin- 
_ uance, is exciting interest in wheat raising 
in the South, and I am getting letters from many 
farmers who have not been growing wheat, ask- 
ing for the best methods for its cultivation. While 
wheat can be grown in the coastal plain of the 
South Atlantic region, it is hardly probable that 
uniformly good crops will be made there, be- 
cause as a rule the soils are rather too light and 
the climate too humid for the best results in 
wheat, though in certain unusually favorable 
seasons good crops may sometimes be made. 

The best wheat soils are the medium heavy 
clay loams, and a limestone soil is highly esteem- 
ed for wheat. Good drainage is, of course, essen- 
tial to a crop that must pass through the winter, 
and only well drained soils can be expected to 
make good wheat crops. 


Formerly, it was thought that the ideal prepa- 
ration for wheat was a clover sod broken early in 
the summer and harrowed and tramped till well 
settled. And there is no doubt that a well pre- 
pared fallow is still excellent for the wheat crop. 
But cultivators have long since learned that this 
sort of preparation for the wheat crop is too ex- 
pensive, as it takes the labor of the farm through 
most of the summer without any crop on the land, 
and the exposure to the sun is also a bad thing 
for the soil. In my boyhood I can well remember 
that a farmer would apologize for the appear- 
ance of a certain field by saying that it was ‘“‘corn 
land’ wheat, and could not be expected to be 
equal to fallow wheat. 

But these same farmers who formerly thought 
that they were doing well to get fifteen bushels 
of wheat per acre, have long since found out that 
fifteen bushels is a very small crop, and that there 
is no better preparation for wheat than a corn 
field deeply broken in the spring and cultivated 
shallowly all summer, so as to bring about the 
same ideal conditions that an early-broken fallow 
gives. They have found, too, that after the hoed 
crop, whether wheat or tobacco, there is no need 
for re-plowing the land. In fact, there is good 
reason for not doing so, for the shallow and level 
culture of the corn has brought about the very 
best conditions for wheat, a well compacted soil 
and a fine surface. 





& 
HAVE THE SOIL FINE AND FIRM. 


Therefore, after a crop of corn or tobacco is 
off the land, a light disking kept up both ways 
till the surface soil is made very fine, will be all 
that is needed. If peas have been sown among 
the corn or tobacco, they should be mown off, for 
the turning under of such a growth would pre- 
vent the compacting of the soil that wheat de- 
mands, and more wheat will be made with the 
peas cut off than if they were turned under. But 
one thing is certain, and that is, that the surface 
soil can not be made too fine. The best wheat 
soils in Virginia and North Carolina are the red 
uplands of the Piedmont section. Lands like the 
farm of Mr. Lambeth in Randolph County near 
Thomasville, in Davidson, where a crop of over 
thirty bushels is reported this season, should be 
made to average that much, or more. ®very sea- 
son. The farm of the late Gover}, ..lf»-in Da- 
vidson, has made over forty-five busiciasper acre, 
and these crops show that these red lands are 
ideal wheat soils, and will mgqke taore wheat to- 
day under good farming than the famous spring 
wheai lands of the Dakotas* | But good farming 
demands that crops shall be grown economically, 
jan t has been found, as 





wheat then nearly ready for the harvest. And I 


said, that the 


raise wheat. Our clover sod, while it will make 
fine wheat, can be more economically used for 
the corn crop. The farm manure spread on this 
clover sod as made during the winter, and plow- 
ed under in the spring, makes the best of all 
preparation for the wheat crop if the corn is cul- 
tivated shallow and level during the summer, thus 
producing the same conditions that would be 
made on &@ summer fallow, while making a valu- 
able crop. 

The same may be said of the tobacco crop as a 
preparation for wheat. The leading idea is to 
make the breaking early, and then devote the 
whole season to the preparation of the surface 
soil to get it fine, and the lower soil compacted to 
the state the wheat prefers. 


a 
TIME AND MANNER OF SEEDING. 


Then as to sowing. Too early sowing must be 
avoided on account of the Hessian fly. There is 
less danger of the fly after we have had one good 
white frost, and I would always defer the sowing 
to this time. This will usually make the sowing 
in all the warmer parts of the State of North Car- 
olina about the last of October or first of Novem- 
ber, and somewhat earlier in the upper sections. 
Mr, Dauthridge, in Edgecombe County, made 
some years ago a fine crop of wheat sown in De- 
cember, but in any of the upper parts of the 
State that would be entirely too late to give the 
wheat a fair chance, while it might do in lower 
Georgia and Alabama. 

As to the amount of seed to be used, I would 
sow more on thin land than on strong land, for it 
will tiller less. On the best wheat soil five to six 
pecks per acre, and on thin soil, seven pecks or 
even two bushels per acre, will be none too much. 
Get seed wheat, if practicable, south of you rather 
than north, for south wheat is sown later and 
ripens earlier, and hence earliness is promoted by 
going south for seed. In the days of the old Blue 
Stem White wheat it was common for Maryland 
farmers to get seed from North Carolina, and they 
found this to be an advantage in earliness. 
Where one has a manured clover sod turned 
for corn, the only fertilizer that will be needed 
on red clay soil will be about 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre, and on sandy or grey soil an 
addition of 25 pounds of muriate of potash will 
be an advantage. Always drill the seed with a 
wheat drill, and never follow the old practice of 
sowing broadcast and harrowing in. See that the 
seed is clean, plump and heavy, for a great deal 
depends on the vigor of the plants, and you can- 
not expect strong plants from shrivelled seed. 
You will have no cheat unless you sow the seed 
with the wheat or have land already infested with 
cheat seed. Cheat is more common among oats 
in the South than among wheat, for the cheat 
seed is very much like a small oat, and farmers 
sow them with the oats without suspecting their 
presence. Then the winter may be hard and the 
oats get killed, but the hardy cheat grows, and 
the farmer, seeing green leaves, imagines that it 
is oats till it heads out, and then he thinks his 
oats have turned to cheat. No man ever had any 
cheat but what came from cheat seed which was 
in the ground or was sown with the grain. 








A farmer reported to us yesterday, the loss of a 
fine $350 mule as a result of eating crimson clover 
cut after the blooms had become too mature. This 
will make it plain why we have ‘consistently ad- 
vised against the feeding of over-ripe crimson 
clover hay to horses, green sorghum to cattle, or 
cottonseed meal to hogs. The loss of one animal 
will over-balance the gain derived from a large 
quantity of either feed. It is better in such cases 
to stay on the gafe side. 





We put one little three-line advertisement for 
a bookkeeper in one of our daily papers the other 
day, and we had a score of applications in far less 
than a score of working hours. The commercial 
field is already overcrowded, but for the young 
man who gets an agricultural education there is 
a constant and unfailing demand. 





Every educational improvement of the past 
thirty years has been costly, but every one has 
justified itself in the eyes of the tax-payers, or 
of those who voluntarily pay for it; not one 
would now be recalled, and the total result en- 
courages the expectation that large new expendi- 
tures would commend themselves to the people 
at the start, and in the end would prove to be 
both profitable in the material sense and civilizing 








fallowing system is not an economical way to 


in the humane sense.—Dr. Chas. W. Eliot. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to 





XXXII.—By Having a Good Orchard. 


Bu Professor W. F. Massey. 


Get It. 

















ANY PEOPLE have a notion 
ini that apples must always be 
HIN prought to the South from 
the North, and that commercial ap- 
ple growing belongs to New York and 
New England, while the fact is that 
the apples that bring the highest 
price in the European markets_are 
grown in the Virginia mountains, 
the celebrated Albemarle Pippins. It 
was long thought that these could be 
produced only in Albemarle; but it 
has been found that in all the South- 
ern mountain country, these fine ap- 
ples can be produced where the prop- 
er soil and physical conditions exist. 

The Albemarle Pippin will not 
thrive and make the best fruit on the 
general red clay uplands even in Al- 
pemarle. Not until we have gotten 
up into a mountain cove and have 
changed the red clay of the general 
valley for a black humus soil, kept 
perennially moist by the springs on 
the mountain side and well drained 
by rocky debris, do we find the con- 
ditions for the growth of the Pippin. 

And not only the Pippin, but all 
others apples thrive best under the 
same conditions, for the great enemy 
of the apple is a dry, hard-baking 
clay, and while other varieties of ap- 
ples will do fairly well on a red clay 
upland, the Pippin absolutely de- 
mands the conditions found in the 
mountain coves, 

But when we come to the mountain 
sections of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, we have to 
guard against too great an altitude, 
where the sleet storms play havoc at 
times even with the forest trees. It 
has been found in Virginia that the 
Pippin thrives best in the coves that 
open towards the north, and the Rag- 
ged Mountains, facing the Blue 
Ridge, are more certain for this apple 
than the Ridge itself. 


But in all the upper Piedmont 
country and mountain plateaus and 
valleys of the Southern Appalachian 
system the winter apple crop should 
be made a great source of revenue, 
and there is hardly any part of the 
Southern Piedmont where good ap- 
ples cannot be grown, at least for 
home use. Even where they would 
ripen prematurely and fail to keep 
well in winter, the portable evapor- 
ators can be used and the product 
put into a shape that will not only 
be of great value in the family for 
food, but can be made a valuable 
source of revenue. 


Js 


Where to Plant the Apple 
Orchard. 


yy BE GREATEST RISK in all 
is our Southern country is the 
liability to frosts in spring 
after vegetation has become active. 
Hence in planting an orchard we 
want to select a place where there is 
4 g00d air drainage, where the cold 
Will not settle and stay. I saw some 
time since an orchard in western 
North Carolina in a mountain valley, 
Which had been planted in a level 
es 
This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: 


Aug. 19.—By Saving Vegetables and Fruits 
A for Winter. 
Ug. 26.—By Keeping a Cover Crop on Land 
During the Winter. 
Sept. °2.—By Better Preparation of the Land 
for Whéat and Oata. 
9.—By Selecting Seed in the Field for 
€xt Year’s Corn and Cotton Crop. 


bottom facing to the south. The} 
trees had grown well, for the mois- 
ture conditions were all right, but 
the orchard has never been produc- 
tive because the cold settles right 
down on it from the mountain to the 
north, while if the trees had been up 
on the mountain slope, even the 
southern exposure would not have 
been so bad, because the cold settling 
in the bottom would have forced up 
the warm air and saved the bloom. 

But where a choice can be had, 
always select a high and breezy site 
for the orchard, and where there is 
a choice between a north and south 
slope always plant on the northern 
exposure. Apples prefer a _ deep, 
moist clay loam, and a soil abound- 
ing in vegetable decay, one that will 
not bake hard in dry weather, but 
will retain moisture though well 
drained. 

In buying fruit trees, always buy 
those but one year old from the graft 
or bud. These cost less, are more 
cheaply transported, live better and 
can be started and trained into the 
proper shape, while those that have 
been two or three years in the nur- 
sery have started tops at all sorts of 
heights and generally have too tall 
stems. The nurserymen, knowing 
the liking of most people for tall and 
large trees, train them to sell. The 
yearling tree is a mere switch with 
live buds from the crown of the 
roots to the top, and with it one 
has a chance to start his trees as 
they should be started, with low 
stems, 

& 


Careful Setting Necessary. 


NessvOST OF THE older writers 
RG placed a_ great stress on 
—aa\_S taking up all the roots of 
the tree and preserving all the 
fibrous roots. But we have learn- 
ed better. We know that the 
fine and almost microscopic root 
hairs on the smallest rootlets are the 
means through which the trees get 
their food from the soil, and, no mat- 
ter how carefully the roots are lifted, 
these are invariably dried up and de- 
stroyed, and the object of the planter 
should be to restore these in the 
most speedy manner. The long dried- 
up fibers are of no use to the tree, 
and hence should be cut away, and 
the roots pruned with a sharp knife 
so that a smooth-cut surface will be 
presented to the moist soil, from 
which new fibers and root hairs will 
be speedily developed. 

Prune all roots to about 4 to 6 inch- 
es from the stem of the tree, cutting 
a sloping cut on the under side of 
the root so that the cut surface will 
be exposed to the more moist soil. 
Some, following the plan devised by 
Mr. Stringfellow, of Texas, prune all 
the roots off to a mere stub, and ‘then 
plant the tree in a hole made with 
acrowbar. Trees treated in this way 
will grow well, and strike their roots 
deeply in the soil and are thought to 
be more resistant to dry weather. 

For general planting, however, I 


cannot advise this plan. '-¥*} refer to 
prune the roots so that ti ‘ul 
be more easily planted, .vr after 


pruning all the side roots to 4 to 6 
inches it takes but a small ‘holé to 
plant the tree. In fact, I never dig | 
holes for the trees, but plow the lanu 
very deeply and subsoil it still deep- 
er. Then, with a large plow run OU’ 





will be hole enough for any yearling 
tree, 

Then plant when the soil is neither 
dry nor wet, and in the South plant 
always in the fall, for if planted in 
spring the increasing sunshine may 
cause the tops to swell and the leaves 
to open before the new root hairs 
have been formed, and the tree may 
be exhausted by evaporation and die. 
In the South, where the soil does not 
freeze deeply in winter, the fall-set 
tree will be making new root hairs in 
winter and will be ready to grow off 
in the spring. 

Plant just about as deep as the 
tree stood in the nursery. This means 
plant a little deeper at first so that 
the tree will stand at same depth 
when Soil settles well. Never pour 
water in the hole, and never put ma- 
nure in contact with the roots, but 
ram every inch of earth to the roots 
as tight as though a gate post. Sight 
the little trees in line both ways by 
planting the end trees of the rows 
first, for a straight row not only 
looks better than a crooked one but 
is more easily cultivated. 


a 


Starting the Young Tree 
Right in Life. 


Kan) UT THE TOPS back to 20 inch- 
IR es from the ground, cutting 

just above the bud. You will 
then have a row of little stumps. In 
spring, when growth starts look care- 
fully after the little trees, and select 
three or four shoots near the top, but 
not opposite, on which the head is to 
be formed and rub off all buds below. 
Thus the heads will start less than 
20 inches from the ground, and it 
will be but a little while before the 
stem will be shaded from the sun, 
which is an important matter, for we 
often see young trees with tall stems 
that have the bark killed on the 
southwest side from exposure to the 
sun. 


There are many advantages in 
these low-headed trees. They are 
not blown over into a leaning form 
by the wind. They are easily spray- 
ed, and they must be sprayed if suc- 
cess igs to be had. They are more 
easily harvested and the fruit is more 
easily thinned than where the heads 
are away up in the air. The tops 
are not so readily broken by sleet 
and snow or high winds, and in fact 
they are prettier, for there is no par- 
ticular beauty in a trunk, and all the 
trunk needed by a tree is enough to 
carry the head. 

On strong soils the distance for 
the trees should be 40 feet each way, 
and on thinner soil, 35 feet. Until 
the trees grow to need all this room, 
the quick-growing peach trees may 
be planted between the apples, as they 
will have run their course before the 
‘apples need all the room. And the 
same conditions as to location are as 
essential, or more essential, to the 
peach than to the apple, since a warm 
and sunny location will almost al- 


ways bring them permanently into 
bloom, 


& 
Later Care of the Orchard. 


FTER THE head is well start- 
‘A ed, the young growth should 
be annually shortened in late 
winter, the object being to make a 
round-headed, open-centered tree. 
Never allow what are called water- 
sprouts to grow, but watch the trees 
and rub them out with finger and 
thumb so that the growth they would 
take up will be carried where needed. 
After the head of the tree is well 
formed, and, it may be, growing fast, 
a slight check in growth will throw 
it into fruiting. Up to this time we 
should have been encouraging the 
growth by liberal fertilization and 
the cultivation of early vegetable 
crops between ‘the trees, such as 
early potatoes, following these with 
cowpeas or crimson clover to be turn- 
ed under in spring for the benefit of 
the trees. But as the heads develop 
and the trees should be making fruit, 
the only pruning that will be needed 
will be to keep the water-sprouts 
rubbed out in summer, and the land 
should be seeded to grass. 

But not for the purpose of making 
hay nor to pasture cows and horses, 
but for the trees alone, for if you 
want fruit you must devote the or- 
chard to fruit and nothing else. The 
only animal I would allow in an or- 
chard is a hog, with his nose ringed 
to prevent rooting. He will take up 
the fallen and wormy fruit and will 
do some good in that way. But cut 
the grass several times during the 
summer and leave it under the trees 


(Continued on Page 14.) 








Hay Presses, Mowers, Ete. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


For a limited time we are going to offer 


MOWERS 


at a very close price for the purpose 2f adver- 
tising. Write us for catalogue and prices. 


PETTY-REID CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS: 


| buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
| complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time. 
ie been makiri® them successfully for 16 
ars. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$30 HAY PRESS 














Best press made, thous- 
ands in use. Over 400 sold 


in three months. For10 yrs. we’ve made them. 
Shipped on 5 days’ free trial direct from fac- 
tory. Write at once for free booklet. 

WATKINS HAY PRESSiCO., ATLANTA, GA, 


DEDERICK. 





BALINGE 
PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
—strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys- 
tematic development and improvement. The 
Dederick was the Jirst practical Baling Press 

4 —it is the best to-day, 

Good for a lifetime 
of hard work. Our 
\ Catalogue will in- 
SS r terest 










P.K. Deoenicx’s Sons 
64 Tivout Sr., i 

















-} its wang 
EM aM) 

















the rows each way, and the crossings 





Don’t work for someone else all your life. 





Start out for yourself. Here is a low 
riced Hay Press that will earn you 
.00 per month. Made all steel, will 
La on} ie-timee: strons, a ms 
up-to-date an y guaran ® 
rite for full information. Souvenir 
Balers Hand Book mailed FREE. 


Ohio CultivatorCo. tm 3t., Bellevue, 0. 
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Messrs, Editors: 


fnoculation to do well on most soils. 
Inoculation produces the germs that 








of inoculating soil. 
continue clover on the same land for 


It Pays to Inoculate for Crimson Clover 


A Comparison of Results Obtained on Fields Where Inoculated 
Soil Was Applied and On Those Where It Was Not. 


Crimson clover,| enable it to get the nitrogen it needs 


being a leguminous plant, must have|from the air. There are three ways 





Crimson Clover From Inoculated and Uninoculated Plots—Average 
Plants Fr om Each, 


One way is to 


a series of years until it gets the soil 
well filled with the necessary germs. 
This ig a tedious and rather slow and 
expensive way. Another way is to 
get the inoculation from a prepared 
culture. This must be carefully 
handled to be successful. Still anoth- 
er, and by far the cheapest and sur- 
est method, is by spreading soil from 
a well inoculated clover field over 
the surface of a newly sown clover 
patch and harrowing it in. If only 
a poor stand of clover is obtained 
the first season, or if part of it fails 
to do well, seed should be sown 
again the next year on the same soil. 
By these repeated gowings the clover 
gets better every year and soon has 
the desired inoculation. 


Sour and Wet Soils. 

Clover and other legumes do not 
succeed on lands that for any reason 
are sour or that are filled with water 
during a considerable portion of the 
year. Water excludes the air. Few 
plants will grow without air in the 
soil. Acidity may be overcome by 
applying from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
of lime per acre, or by the use of 
floats or ground shells. Acid soils 
usually have gorrel growing on 
them. An acid condition may also 
be determined by testing the soil 
with blue litmus paper. It igs useless 
to plant clover on wet soil. Hither a 
good form of surface drainage or un- 
der drainage should be practiced if 
clover is to be planted there. 

C. R. HUDSON. 





A Device to Keep the Mower From 
Choking. 


Messrs. Editors: Several years ago 
I was cutting a rank piece of hay, 
peas, grass and sorghum, and the 
mower choked frequently with a big 
bunch of vines at the inside end of 
the cutter bar. These chokes took 
time and muscle, and a desperate ef- 








se 
<<< 


fort to keep from swearing, and my 
brother who was. watching me looked 
closely for the cause. He finally dis. 
covered that the vines which did not 
fall flat came over the top of the 
curved rod divider or guide at the in- 
side of the cutter bar; these escaped 
the knives and started a drag which 
grew bigger till it stopped the mow. 
er. The choke was caused by the 
vines coming over the rod. The ob- 
vious remedy was to keep them from 
coming over. So we bent the rod 
till it was straight, and pointed over 
the gingletree, the end being higher 
than the singletree. 

The sorghum was six feet high 
with peavines curled to the top and 
so thick that it would not fall, and 
I could cut only about 3 feet at a 
round, yet the mower clicked through 
it without another choke. Some- 
timeg a little choke will form on the 
outside end but it is not hard to re- 
move. A rod straight, as described, 
will have to be removed when the 
cutter bar is erected, because it will 
strike the tongue and be bent, but 
the change calis for removing only 
one bolt, a job small in comparison 
with unchoking a mower. 

H. H. CARY. 

Statesville, Ala. 


THERE IS MONEY IN THE CORN STALK 


The St. Albans corn stalk shred- 
der is equipped with snapping 
rolls which pinch off the ears 
of corn as the 
stalk passes 
through the 
machine, and the 




















ns fy, 
Wen c. if 


shredded very fine 
and stock will eat 


$18.00 per ton. You 


corn, by burning your stalks, 


SAVE THIS. Write for prices, oy 


137 Whitehall Street! 
Dept. y, Atlanta, Gav 


1. A. MADDEN, 











The Trees 
We Offer 
Will Thrive 


If planted 





vise, 
cared for 
by our cul- 
tural di- 
rections. 
Chey are 
grown to give satisfaction, not to sell 
regardless of the future. Otherwise 
we'd been out of business long ago— 
43 years of success can be had only with 
satisfied customers. We have the best 
and most complete stock today that we 
ever had—of all the fruits that can be 
grown to advantage in the South and of 
ornamentals. Don’t plant an orchard 
until you have read our catalogue. 


Get Our 





why our offerings are less expensi 


oses, 


upon our advice as to varieties, etc. 









_ Apples an 





To do so is an all-important factor in fruit-growing, whether for home use or market. 
to save our patrons the time and trouble of experimenting, and the best orchardists of the Southland have come tofdepend 
The adaptability of various fruits to the many soils and other conditions found in 
such have been a life-study with us, and all our recommendations are based on experience. 
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4 NORTH MARKET STREET. 
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This shows the way Van Liniley Fruit sells on the market. 


Catalogue —It’s Free. 


Attractively printed ani profusely Ulustratei, this pleasing b>>k is » min3 ol practical information oa fruit culture 
in the South. It is a digest of the experience of three generations in the nursery business—lor this was the trade of our © 
fathers and our grandfathers. There's a full explanation of why it doesn’t pay to pug cheap trees aad plants—and of 
the end ifthey do cost more at the beginning. : 
Oar specialties are fully described—Apples, Peaches, Plu ms, Mulberries, Nut Trees, Shade Trees, 














J. VAN LIND 
BOX 1006 Bs ad 





LEY NUR 


SERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 











d Penches for Profit 


Are having more and more attention at the hands of Southern farmers. 
There is increasing recognition of the importance of fruit culture—as ad- 
vocated and practiced by the J. Van Lindley Nursery Company since 1866. 
During all these forty-three years we have consistently preached the gospel 
of the orchard, and thousauds of our converts havejfound pleasurejand 
profit in following our teachings. 


Start Right, With Good Trees! 


| Qur New Peach, the Gladstone--Best Oct. Yet 


‘Ve haven’t been content to try out and grow the 
fruits introduced by others—we’ve propagated and in- 
troduced some of the best kinds. 
we disseminated several years ago the 
Greensboro, everywhere 
recognized as tne best of 
lts season, and the May- 
admittediy the 


early kind. We now ol- 
ier anotner new variety, 
tue Giadstone, far and 
away the greatest of Oc- 
| tuber peaches. 
| round;iignt yellow ftlesn; 

rich, meiting and juicy; 
| mut inclined to tough- 
| ess; skin light, yellow 

spiotched with crimson- 
| trey good grower and 
| prolific. The Gladstone 
| can be had only trom us 
| —we paid 00 tor sole con- 
| trol of the original tree. 


It has been our constant aim 


In Peaches, for in- 





tne finest 


Large 





ears are thrown @ 
out. Thestalksare 7 


see ee 


80 to per cent, | 
It is worth $15.00 to § 


lose $4.00 on every ten bushels of 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















BUYING AN 


D SELLING. 











Saw Mills, Engines, Boilers, Etc. 








A Word About 





Where to Buy. 





It is Just as Important to Buy Wisely, Purchasing the Most Eco- 


nomical 


Labor-Saving Machinery, 


Etc., and From Reliable, 


Trustworthy Houses, as It is to Produce Cheaply — Progres- 
sive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 


For Your Orchard.—Our ‘$500 a 
Year” article deals with orchards 
this week, and in this connection 
the famous old J. Van Lindley Nur- 
sery Co., Box 1006, Pomona, N. C., 
hag an interesting announcement on 
page 4. Don’t fail to write to-day 
for their free catalog. 


Corn Shredder.—Another “$500 a 
Year” article a week or two ago was 
on “Saving All the Corn Crop,” and 
right here you need a St. Albans 
shredder. Write I. A. Madden, Dept. 
K, 137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga., 
for prices. 


Hay Presses.—On page 3 we have 
a bunch of good hay presses adver- 
tised, as well as the Sanders Mfg. 
Co., Dalton, Ga., on another page. 
Look them up. 

Corn Mill.—By all odds one of the 
most useful things now advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer is the Mead- 
ows Patent Portable Corn Mill. You 
ought to know about it, and a postal 
sent to W. C. Meadows Co., Box F., 
Poor’s Knob, N. C., will get you full 
information. 





Cheap Suits.—All-wool suits for 
$10, and samples and self-measuring 
blanks free for a postal, if you ad- 


Box B, 418 E, Broad St., Richmond, 
Va. 


Peanut Picker.—If you grow pea- 
nuts, you simply cannot afford not 
to investigate the Benthall Peanut 
Picker. It is a good invention. 


Buggies.—If you want a good bug- 
gy, write Randolph Rose, 862 Chest- 
nut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘Do it 
to-day.”’ 


Bur Clover.—If any readers have 
any bur clover seed, seed oats, wheat, 
ryé, crimson clover, or any other kind 
of fall seeds for sale, now is the 
time to advertise. The following 
letters just received show what a 
Progressive Farmer ad. will do for 
you: 


“Lilesville, N. C., Aug. 5, 1909. 
“Thanks for request for to renew- 
al, but your two issues have deluged 
me with replies. Don’t put it in 
again. Sincerely, 
“MRS. J. B. INGRAM.” 
Roverdale Farm. 


“Tarboro, N. C., Aug. 4, 1909. 
“Our advertisement in your paper 
has already brought us so many in- 
quiries that we have sold out all our 
bur clover. Yours truly, 





dress American Clothing Store Co., 


“TARBORO COTTON FACT.” 











{3 ] THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH OOTTON, 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7, 1909. 


Uotton, best grades ................-. 12% to 12% 
0 a 7 RS Sais ET EA SES EC Oe 9 toll% 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.C., Aug. 7, i 








D, S.C. R. Sides, packed-......- % 
. S. Bellies, packed ........... 1334 
ee ee cas nupy tendo 10%4 

Butter—Creamery................-. 29 

Hams— Choice, as to size. and 

16% 
1334 
$1.85 

MM COORG cana cancccneccacsess 1.80 

Hay—Timothy........,. 2.2... -.2. 1.00 to 1.10 

Grain—Corn, white ‘ 

Corn, mixed ..... ~ 

Oats—Clipped white " 
Mix 


a 
8 
o 
3 
=) 
3 
3 
3 
5 
& 


. 00 pounds ...... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. -..... 
Hulls. per 100 oounds .....------ 

Rice Flour—Sacked. per bushel.-. 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 


Teen ewes enw e ween woenee 





SSARoRISSSSNSSSASRS: 


Bagging—2 poun bf 

Flour—Spring wheat paten $6.25 to 6 
NGS. oo PAG ods cnducaceies 6.50 to 6. 
I en — to6 
ge wi aceapiar aeraaaa —to5 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 





























Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
a Qi 7@9_ 
14 @23 9 @i1 
123 @50 |11 @15 
Cutters Smokers 
|10 @iz | 5 6 
12 @13 6 g 
113 @30 | 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Common -_.__.__. 6 @8 5 @7 
mean | et Oe 7 @9 
SS et es 9 @i4 9 @i2 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New York, Aug. 6, 1909. 
A very large portion of apples 


Working out for low figures. For 





really desirable hand-picked fruit, 
double-head bbls., the quotations 
run from $2.50@3.50, and for open- 
head bbls., $2@2.50; per basket, 
choice, $1.50@1.75. Pears in good 
demand and Southern LeConte held 
at $2.50@5 per bbl.; Sand, $2@3; 
Keifers, per bbl., $2@2.75; Clapp’s 
Favorite, $4@5. Peaches are in 
rather moderate supply and demand 
is good; Va., per carrier, $2@2.25; 
Ga., $1@2.50; Del. and Md., per bas- 
ket, 60c.@$1. Plums, per basket, 
25c. Grapes, N. C., per carrier, 
$1.50@2. Currants, red, per qt. 6 
@8c. Blackberries, 8@12c. Rasp- 
berries, per pint, 7@11c. for red and 
5 @7c. for blackcaps. Huckleberries, 
N. C., 5@6c. per qt. Gooseberries, 
per qt., 12@15c. Muskmelons, N. 
C., per standard crate, 50c@$1.25. 

Potatoes, Southern No. 1, per bbl., 
$1.50@2; common $1@1.25. Sweets, 
$2@3 for N. C., per bbl.; yams, $2 
@2.75 for white and 25c. less for 
red. Beets, $1@1.25 per 100 bunch- 
es. Cucumbers, per bbl., Norfolk, 
$1@1.25; Md., per basket, 40 @50c. 
Onions, dull at $1.50@2 per bbl. for 
Southern; red, basket, 60@80c.; yel- 
low, $1@1.75; white, $1@1.50. 
Corn, Southern standard crate, 75c. 
@$1; Norfolk, per bbl., $1. Lima 
beans, $2@2.25 per basket. Peas, 
per basket, 50@75e. String beans, 
per basket, 40@60c. for green. Spin- 
ach, per bbl., 50c.@$1.25. Squash, 
Yellow Crookneck, bbl.-crate, 50c.@ 
$1. Rutabaga turnips, per bbl., new 
$1@1.12.. Tomatoes, Md. and Del., 
25@50c. per carrier; Balt., per box, 
30@40c. Watercress, 750.@$1 per 
bbl. Cabbage, $3@3.50 per 100 for 


Flat Duteh. Carrots, $1@1.25 per 
100 bunches. 
Butter, 21%c. for Western fac- 





tory; creamery specials, 27c. 













SAW MILLS| 


Whether you want a /ittle mill for custom 
sawing or one that will cut 50,000 ft. oflumber 
a day, we have it for you in the Knight Mills 
of modern build and construction. We make 
eight sizes of mills (portable and stationary) 
and aline of saw-mill appliances and ma- 
chinery that is abreast of the times. It will 
pay youto know about Anight Head Blocks, 
Set Works, Swing Saws, Single Saw and 
Gang Edgers, Selt Feed Rip Saws, etc. Write 
for free Catalog to tell you of the up-to-date 

ings in our line, 
Send for it today. 

THE KNIGHT MFC. CO, 
1931 8, Market St. 


Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Bollers, 

Engines,, 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 

Towers, Etc. 


Wood Saws 
and Splitters. 
Any*hing in the Macitinery !ine that you need. 


























The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. Runs 
any kind of farm machinery—just the thing for wheat threshers and 
peanut pickers. Mechanically perfect, and develops 5 H. P. _ 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed against defects. 

Write for full 
Agents Wanted, 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO., 


information about this unusual offer. 

















Dept. 1. PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 
NEW 


COLES woe. ENGINE 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
10 to 60 H. P. Center Crank. 80 to 150 H. P. Side Crank. 


Large Stock all Sizes READY TO SHIP 


With a COLE Engine and Boiler you don’t have to worry about your 
wer. Highest efficiency; lowest cost for repairs. 55 years in the 
usiness at the same stand. If you haven’t heard of us, your 
neighbor has. Write today for catalog and prices on Engines, 
Boilers. Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Tanks and Towers. Address 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO., Newnan, Ga.. 





























THE FOOS CASOLINE ENCINE 


Made in Three Types-—All Sizes. 
Stationary—Ready for Mounting—Portablie. 


Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it the most reliable gasoline engine on the market : 


(1) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. 


(2) ots hemp bead 
free from all mechanism. (3) Sensitive governor, permitting regulation of spee 
pot Ba engine is running. (4) Balance weights on crank arm in line with piston 
and cylinder and between main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 
(5) Wipe Spark which keeps itself clean and insures ignition of every charge taken 
into the cylinder. 


Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 
General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 
Also agents for “KELLY DUPLEX MILLS” (Grinds Cobs and Shucks as well as 


small grain): “WHIRLWIND” Feed and Ensilage Cutters (knives on fan-wheel) ; 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 
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EDUGAITIONAL DIRECTORY. 





(Other Educational ads on pages 14 and 16.) 











THE HOME CIRCLE 




















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














1837. 


Guilford College. 


For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Langnages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


1909. 





Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


September 7th. For catalog, address 
L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 














, THEBL BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS| 





Established in 1894. The aim of the school is clearly set forth by its 
MOTTO: “Thorough instruction under positively Christian noenee at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

Theschool was established by the Methodfst Church, not to make money, but to furnish 
a place where girls can be given thorough training in body, mind, and heart at a moderate 






cost. The orn 31 £0 Selly. geared ot that ge e: pa £ 200, and its 
A is to-day, with its faculty o its boarding patronage o: an 
RESULT: building and grounds, worth $140,000 


THE LE ADING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN VIRGINIA. 
ays all charges for the year, including the table board, room, lights, steam 
] 0 eat, laundry, medical attention, physical culture, and tuition in all subjects 
except music and elocution. Apply for catalogue and application blank to 


“REV. JAMES CANNON. JR., M. A., Principal, Blackstone. Va. 








EAST CAROLINA 


Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 














Beyond the Blue Ridge 
The Leading Co-Educational In- 
stitution in Western North Caro- 
lina. 3380Students. 10States and 


MARS HILL COLLEG Mexico. Invigorating climate. 


the coviitry. Five batig Spilman Home for girls, Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex- 
penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 
See our catalogue and * College Quarterly.”” Ad 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in 
the South with hot water heat, electric lights and other modern 
improvements. 28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. O. 














SK ME NO MORE: the moo 


— 











Ask me no more. 


I love not hollow cheek and 


Ask me no more, lest I should 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: thy fate and 
Let the great river take me 


Ask me no more. 


Ask Me No More. 





n may draw the sea; 


The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answered thee? 


Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 


faded eye: 


Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 


bid thee live; 


mine are seal’d;- 


I strove against the stream and all in vain; 


to the main; 


No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 


—Alfred Tennyson. 








WHEN THE CHILDREN START TO|The grape juice and sweet cider 


SCHOOL. 


Some of the Ways in Which the Par- 
ents Can Make the Teacher’s Work 
Pleasanter and More Effectual. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 


than I, still I cannot refrain from 
expressing some of my ideas in their 
behalf. 

To the parents I would say: “‘Don’t 
teach the child to fear the teacher, 
but, on the other hand, teach him 
that the teacher is his friend and is 
greatly interested in his progress, 
both morally and intellectually.” 
How often I have heard mothers 
say to their children when they had 
done some trifling wrong: “I will be 
glad when you start to school; the 
teacher will whip you every day.” 
Such children picture the teacher as 
a monster, and so they dread to en- 
ter school. 
Every teacher must win the love 
and confidence of the pupils if she 
makes a success of teaching, and if 
the pupils have already learned to 
fear her, this is a difficult task. 
Most children will prepare their 
lessons during the week until Friday 
afternoon, then it seems that most of 
them will neglect to prepare Mon- 
day’s lessons at all, and a great many 
will not know, when they are called 
on to recite, even the subjects of 
their lessons. This ought not to be 
allowed. They should be encouraged 
at home to prepare their lessons care- 
fully. They will soon delight in hav- 
ing perfect lessons, and it is such a 
great pleasure to the teacher to see 
the pupils studious and painstaking. 
Let the children wear clothes of 








ginghams or some other serviceable 








KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE ere es, Com;| Elaborate school dresses cause the 


Hospital.- Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary O ticers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 


16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 
DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


material, neatly and plainly made. 


mothers much unnecessary work and 
trouble, besides instilling into fhe 
mind of the child a much stronger 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 





.Claremont College. 
Hickory, N. C. 








| 
| Opens Wednesday, September 8, 1909. 


For girls, Healthful location. Experienced | ‘he purpose is to secure for the students 
Mod aes. feieeies, Musical od van beens, healthful ‘conditions, a happy home, Chrie- 
erate OB. e school for the Farmers’ | tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor-| should never be encouraged. 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department, with special 


daughter. 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accomodate 100 New Students. 





care for younger girls. 
NORMAL COURSE. 
Espectally prepared for young women fittin 


verday. Artesian water ‘physically and intellectually. 


‘ hee seu be gd ane ony araees school 
Torms:, Pay students, $10 per month: work | tion and athletics. The marked watures of 
students, $25 down and four hours work this school is its Individual care of pupils of your readers I want to tell how 


love for clothes than for books. 


tent that they will be careful of their 
clothes and of their appearance, but 
the kind of pride that causes them 
to wish to outdress the other children 


MRS. LULA E. ARMOUR. 
Oktibbeha Co., Miss. 





g Grape Juice and Sweet Cider. 
Dear Aunt Mary: For the benefit 


Teach them to be proud to the ex- 


make delicious drinks and contain no 
alcohol. 


Grape Juice. 
Press the juice from the grape, 


put it in a barrel or keg and let it 
Having taught|stand 12 hours for the dregs to set- 
in the public schools of our State|tle to the bottom. Draw off the clear 
for eight years I am deeply interest-|juice leaving the dregs at bottom of 
ed in school children and school| keg. Put % pound sugar to the gal- 
work. And while I know there are|lon of juice. Put the juice in a clean 
many other writers far more gifted | new tin or porcelain-lined vessel and 


heat it to 175 degrees. Have a ther- 
mometer and try while heating until 
juice gets to 175 or 200 degrees, 
not over 200 nor less than 175. Put 
the juice in fruit jars, bottles or jugs 
while hot, and seal up the fruit jars 
same as when putting up fruit. Cork 
up the bottles or jugs tight and put 
sealing wax on the stopper. Put 
stopper below top of bottle or jug, 
so there will be some space for the 
sealing wax. Get the sealing wax 
from any hardware store. 


Keeping Cider Sweet. 


Do cider the same way, except 
that you need not put any sugar in 
the cider. The cider and grape juice 
will be just as sweet and fresh when 
opened as when put up. This grape 
juice will be the same as the grape 
juice the fountains have for making 
cold drinks. You can have all the 
cold drinks you want at home by 
having ice in summer, and in winter 
without ice. You can put up grape 
juice without the sugar and sweeten 
as you open it, but it is better to 
sweeten when putting it up. 


Grape Juice Syrup. 


For making syrup from grape 
juice, take same measure of sugar 
you do grape juice, dissolve the su- 
gar in the juice and put on fire and 
cook until thick enough for thick 
syrup, and you will have the best 
syrup you ever ate. Not counting the 
labor or juice, it will cost you 40 
cents per gallon. You can’t buy any 
syrup as good as this for this price. 
It is made just like making jelly ex 
cept that you don’t cook it enough to 
jelly. C. S. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





‘Tomato Chow-Chow. 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have beet 
taking The Progressive Farmer for 
about three years; I enjoy read- 
ing it so much, especially the Home 
Circle; there are so many good Ire 
cipes in it. I will give mine for mak 
ing green tomato chow-chow: O2é@ 
peck tomatoes, 4 peck onions, ? 
heads cabbage, chop up fine, mix to- 
gether and stir in 1 scant cup salt 





to make good syrup and how to pre- 











JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., MES. M. D. ALLEN, President 
KaunNsTon, N, C. Louisburg, N. C. 


serve grape juice and cider, sweet. 


‘ 


Let sit all night, the next morning 
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strain off the juice, cover with vin- 
egar, then add 1 tablespoonful each 
of pulverized cinnamon, cloves, all- 
spice and celery seed, 1 teaspoonful 
of black pepper and 5 cups sugar, 
let boil until tender; this will can 
about eight quarts. 
MRS. G. W. PEETS. 
Brookhaven, Miss. 





Canning Beans and Corn. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
ished canning fifty quarts of nice 
green beans, and thought perhaps 
there might still be some readers 
who would be glad to know how. 

Select and prepare the beans as for 
immediate use; let come to qa good 
boil and fill self-sealer glass jars. 
Place one teaspoon of salt and one 
of sugar in the top of each can, then 
fill with boiling water. (I use the 
same I heated the beans in, as long 
as it looks clear.) Have perfect rub- 
bers and good lids, and screw the lids 
down tight, inverting to see that 
there is no leakage of air or water. 
Place a folded towel in bottom of 
wash-boiler, put in some hot water, 
and place cans. Add enough hot wa- 
ter to come half way up on the cans, 
and boil three hours. If your boiler is 
full of cans, the water may have to be 
added to before the time is up. When 
done, remove the lid, let them cool 
gradually, and put them away. There 
you can find them any time in the 
next year or more as fresh and good 
as the day they were picked. 

I can corn in the same way, pack- 
ing it into the jars raw, and start- 
ing in boiler of cool water. For 
corn, only screw the lids on enough 
to hold, as the contents will swell, 
tightening when they are removed 
from the boiler without removing the 
lids. I boil corn four hours. 

I find it convenient in this climate 
to put up veal, sausage, scrapple- 
meat, etc., in the same way, cooking 
it pretty thoroughly before canning, 
and then boiling only about an hour, 
to thoroughly sterilize. 

MRS. O. W. WILLITS. 

Friendswood, Texas. 


I have just fin- 





FROM THE GEORGIA PEACH BELT 


“Sincere”’ Tells of Peach Packing and 
of the Georgia Mountain Country. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am taking a 
little outing heré among the moun- 
tains of North Georgia. This is the 
center of the peach growing section. 
For miles and miles as far as the eye 
can see, is one mass of peach trees. 
I have eaten peaches until I think I 
shall be a ‘‘peach” before I leave. 
The packing houses are out all about 
in the orchards. The packers are 
jolly mountain girls and boys, who 
make a regular pleasure of the work. 
There are some expert packers from 
Florida. The girls dress in neat, cool 
dresses and dainty aprons, wear 
“rats” in their hair and flirt with the 
boys. They use @utomobiles exten- 
sively here, to haul dinner from town 
or the hands to and from work, etc. 
They also have some of the finest 
Mules I have ever seen, weighing 
from 1,200 to 1,250 pounds each. 
These are used in hauling up peaches 
and in hauling the loaded crates to 
the shipping point. The hands make 
from $1 to $3 a day. 

Last night they cleared out one of 
the packing houses and had a dance. 
The boys are all addicted to banjo 
Picking. 

There are just carloads of cull 
peaches that go to utter waste. A 





AN INVITING CORNER FOR A SUMMER DAY. 


Why should not more farm homes have liberal, well-shaded porches 
like this one? It is more beautiful and more comfortable than living 
See what you can do about making such an addi- 
tion to your house if you haven't one ae 


shut up indoors. 




































Do You 
Want a Piano 


for yOur Own pleasure to pass the 
leisure hour in sweetest harmony, 
to calm your ruffied soul, and soft- 
en your duties when tired and 
lonely ? 


Do You 
Want a Piano 


to hand down to your little grand 
daughter as a priceless souvenir— 
a Piano that will stand a storm of 
usage and still live. Then buy a 
Stieff, a long-lived, sweet-toned 
Stieff. A thing of beauty anda 
joy forever. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


























cannery here would be a mint. 


range for a “blind tiger.” | 
peach brandy is condemned with all) 
its kindred tribe, and it is well for 
Georgia. 

The county outside the peach belt 
is fully given over to cotton: hun- 
dreds of acres of pitiful-looking stuff 
that will never pay for itself. There 
is certainly no decrease of cotton 
acreage in this section. 

Wheat is not much grown, nor is 
corn; just little patches for home 
use. Rail fences prevail; just a lit-| 
tle barbed wire on the more up-to-! 
date farms. There are no good roads. | 
The timber is scarce, the giants of | 
the forest are gone forever, but many | 
old fields are growing up in thrifty 
pines. The tulip is very plentiful, 
growing upon the bare hillsides. 

One thing I notice is how pretty 
little farms are in the basins between 
the hills. Several were terraced and 
irrigated beautifully. There are not 
many wild flowers, only big yellow 
daisies along the roadsides, and 
miles of sunflowers meen must had 


























T TAKES YEARS to perfect astandard! 

We've been perfecting BERRY CLOTHING and 

improving our facilities for over 30 years 
and we are now selling the most 


SATISFACTORY CLOTHING 


we or any other firm have ever produced. 


O. H. BERRY & CO., 
Men's and Boys’ Outfitters. - RICHMOND, VA. 

















Economical, Reliable Running Water Service 


A constant supply wherever wa want it. 6 *, Sotlen ae expense for power 


RIFE. HYDRAU LIC RAM . 


Large and small rams for Country Places, Irrigation, Supply Tanks, Town 
Plants, etc. For every f foot water drops to ram itis raised 30 feet. 7,000 in use. 
TE FOR FREE PLANS AND ESTIM 
Oo 


2130 TRINITY BLDG | 





Or if | AL been pustiten by the railroad. 
it were permissible, it would be a fine | }are very poor educational advantages 
But now|4nd churches are few and mostly 
without preachers. 
groes in this section; 
dice 
working men of the mountains will 
not brook competition from them. 


There 














Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-player Pianos 
There are no ne- 


the race preju- 
And, too, the 


is very bitter. Southern Wareroom 


& W. Trade St 
Many of the people here are very 


illiterate, can neither read nor write, 
do not know even how old they are. 
But they are strong of body and pure 


Charlotte, - - - N.C. 


of heart. SINCERE. 


oOo H. WILMOTH, 
Baldwin Ga., July 4. 


Manager. 




















Write For Catalog——-———We Pay the Freight 
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WHEELS,~ FREIGHT PAID<$8.79, 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.20. 1 
mfg. wheels ¥ to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.50, Shafts $2.00. Top, 
Baggies $33; Harness,$5. Leara bow to buy direct. Catalogue Pree. Repair, 

Clociasatl, @,' 





Wheels, $6.60. Wagon Umbrella rree.L |. BOOB, 
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ALL WOOL SUITS ONLY +10 


Same As All Others 
Charge $20 to $25 For 


Guaranteed to be strictly all wool, and 
the workmanship as perfect as cin be 
made bythe besttailors. Fit guaranteed. 




















For years we have worked to give to 
the public a perfect suit, both in quality, 
style and workmanship for $10. 

We have at last solved the problem, 
and to-day thousands of farmers, law- 
yers, doctors, working and business men 
of every calling are our patrons, and re- 
commend you to buy from us, regard- 
less of how much you have been paying 
for them heretofore. 


Write to-day for samples and self 
measuring blanks. 


nothing. 


They cost you 








American Clothing Store Cc., 
Dept. B., 418°E{ Broad St., :: Richmond, Va. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
WwW subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be repo us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must sAy when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











Some Things to Do Now. 








NE OF THE things to do right now is to get 
ready to have growing crops on all the land 
this winter—clover, rye, oats, or wheat. 

It has not yet been seriously enough considered 

that one reason for the greater poverty of South- 

ern soils is that whereas Northern lands freeze 
up in winter and hold their fertility, our heavy 
winter rains fall on lands not protected by any 
such provision of Nature, and our only remedy is 
to put cover crops on the land. 
ae 

Seed selection is another highly important mat- 
ter to get ready for, and we shall have articles 
soon telling the methods to adopt. Not only 
should the farmer select seed for his own use, but 
where a good variety is grown and the best plants 
form this good variety chosen for seed, the farm- 
er should advertise any surplus and sell to his 
brother farmers. Big profits may be made in this 
way. If you have extra good seed, save them now 
and an ad. in The Progressive Farmer winter and 
spring will find you buyers. 


& 

Not only this, but perhaps many readers have 
improved fall seeds—wheat, oats, clover, rye, etc., 
etc.,—ready for sale right now. If so, a Pro- 
gressive Farmer ad. will do the work for them. Of 
sourse, since we guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry, new advertisers in every 
ease should send references. 


ed 

Don’t forget, either, the matters we were dis- 
cussing in our “$500 a Year” article before last— 
good schools, good roads, and rural telephones. 
Get your neighbors interested. Vote a local tax 
and consolidate two or more districts if necessary 
to get a better school. A bond issue by the county 
may be the only way to get better roads. The ru- 
ral telephone is a thing that not only your fellow- 
farmer but your town business men may be in- 
terested in. A rural free delivery route, if you 
haven’t one already, is another thing that you 











should set out to get without delay. Write your 


Congressman for information as to how to pro- 


ceed. 
‘SF 


Don’t forget your Farmers’ Institute. If there is| who can do so should take advantage of the op-! 
one witHin ten miles of you, go to it, and not onty| portunity and the low rates and come. 


go yourself, but take some indifferent neighbor 


who hasn’t waked up to the advantages of pro- 
gressive farming. There igs hardly a better day’s 
work you Can do. 

ed 


Perhaps there is a better day’s work you could 
do—and that would be to take a day off and get 
everybody in five miles of you to take The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. You would not only be build- 
ing up your neighborhood and helping your fellow- 
farmers, but we should pay you a liberal commis- 
sion. Drop us a posta] for terms if you are inter- 
ested. We have some magnificent features plan- 
ned for this fall, and every farmer in the South 
ought to be on our subscription list so as not to 
miss them. 
wb 
Take a vacation—both you and your wife; 
It will add life to your years and years 
to your life. 
The advice in the foregoing couplet is very eh 
better than the verse—which was purely acciden- 
tal and unintentional. Pull up and go away for a 
few days. Go to some other county or some other 
State and see how other farmers are doing and 
how other people are living. For one thing you 
ought to go to your State Farmers’ Convention, 
State Farmers’ Institute or Round-up—whatever 
it is called. But after all, it doesn’t matter so 
much where you go, so you leave home and your 
every-day round of work for a few days. 
& 

In most sections of the South this seems to be 
a good fruit year. Don’t fail to can enough to 
have an appetizing variety for your table next win- 
ter. Next week, moreover, our ‘$500 More a 
Year” article will deal with “Saving Fruits and 
Vegetables for Winter.’”’ Look out for it. 


& 
It is an absurdly foolish idea too prevalent in 
the South that the garden work must all be done 
in early spring, and then when the first planting 
gives out, the family must go without vegetables, 
except cabbage and onions, until the next spring. 
As & matter of act, every farmer in the South is 
cheating himself if he does not have butter- 
beans, tomatoes, squash, sweet corn, okra, snaps. 
etc., etc., from the beginning to the end of the 
season. Read Professor Massey’s articles—and 
get your wife to read them—and you will know 
how. 

e 
Don’t forget that quarter’s worth of postals to 
apply for catalogs, price lists, bulletins, ete. You 
will have some time to study them now. 





Important Farmers’ Meetings. 








HIS WEEK THE Virginia State Farmers’ 
Convention is in session at Charlottesville. 
Hon. J. Westmoreland Davis is President. 











large attendance is expected. Professor Massey 
will make two addresses. 


also in session this week near Hillsboro. Mr. J. 
E. Peterson, of Wayne County, is President, and 
it is thought likely that the Alliance will take 
notable action in behalf of agricultural education 
in North Carolina. 

August 24th to 27th the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ State Convention will meet at the A. & M. 
College, Raleigh. A fuller announcemert appears 
elsewhere. Every wide-awake farmer in North 
Carolina ought to come. 

The South is also fortunate in that the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress meets in our seetion this 
year—at Raleigh, N. C., November 8rd to 10th. 
Leading farmers and agricultural authorities, 


An attractive program has been prepared and a 


The North Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance is 


This Week’s Features and Next’s. 


yr OW A GOOD ORCHARD will help in the 

bes making of that “$500 More a Year,” and 

how to go about getting the good orchard, 

are admirably told by Professor Massey on page 3. 

Fruit growing is, indeed, one of our neglected in- 

dustries—apples from the West sold in Raleigh 

last winter for 5 cents apiece, while less than 200 

miles away is one of the finest apple-growing sec- 

tions to be found anywhere. Commercial fruit 

growing can be made highly profitable over a 

large part of our territory, and every farmer 

should have his home orchard. Prof. H. H. Hume, 

on page 15, makes a strong plea for the use of 

more fruit, and next week he will give a plan for 

one acre which will be a revelation to many in 

showing how much fruit can be grown on a little 

piece of land. 

“Conover Knows’’—there is a wealth of sug- 

gestion in that article of Mr. B. H. Butler’s. 

Farmers generally are just beginning to realize 

a little of the help they can get from the scien- 
tifically trained expert in various lines of work, 

and the demand for and the appreciation of the 

Conover type is going to create an even greater 
demand for the specialist, as well as @ more gen- 
eral application of the knowledge he has acquired 
to the work on the average farm. You will make 
no mistake in calling on your Experiment Station 
or your State Department of Agriculture for help 
whenever you need it; and your boy will make 
no mistake in preparing himself to help in the 
regeneration of agriculture which is bound to 
come. 

Don’t fail to read, either, Professor Barrow’s 
convincing statement of the opportunities offered 
in the South for the stockman, or the article on 
page 2 about wheat raising, a subject of special 
interest for the next two or three months. The 
advice to plant turnips is ‘not to be overlooked, 
nor Mr. Hudson’s illustrated story of what inocu- 
lation has done for crimson clover, nor the experi- 
ence of “Fairview”? with clover seed in the hulls, 
nor the timely recipes on pages 6 and 7. 

That is a very notable article on page 12 telling 
how one wide-awake country doctor cleaned out 
hookworm disease from his entire range of prac- 
tice in a single season. The twelve-year-old boy, 
long bed-ridden and now going to school for the 
first time, is a story to inspire other doctors and 
parents to action, but not more so than the story 
of grown Men and women cured who had never 
before been able to do full work in supporting and 
caring for their families. And yet with our coun- 
try doctors aroused and now healing chronic in- 
valids and saving little children from untimely 
graves, one now and then finds a wise-acre (who 
probably knows no more of medicine than a cow 
knows of bank discount) setting up his opinion 
about such matters in opposition to the views of 
the foremost physicians and medical colleges of 
America, Such conceit might be amusing were 
it not for the fact that some parents may be fool- 
ish enough to be misled by. it and thereby pre- 
vented from taking steps that would save the 
lives of their own offspring. Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Board of Health, 
Says that in eastern North Cafolina at least 40 
per cent of the rural school children have hook- 
worm disease, and it is correspondingly prevalent 
in other parts of the South. 

Next week we shall tell how to take care of the 
fruits and vegetables for winter, and give other 
methods of putting them to good use right now. 
We expect to have a charming article on “The 
Old-Time Garden,” one on the making and care 
of the lawn, if we can find space for it, and an 
interesting letter from Naples by Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens—all this in addition to the most timely 


and helpful matter we can find dealing with the 
more intensely practical farm work. 


A Thought for the Week. 








men of national and some eyen of international 
reputation, will attend, and every Southern farmer’ 





dl OME MEN ARE born to own, and can ani- 
i mate all their possessions. Others cannot: 
their owning is not graceful; seems to be 
a compromise of their character: they seem to 


steal their gwn dividemds. They should own who 
| can administer/—Raiph Waldo Bniérson. 
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| “What's The News?” 


Tariff Bill Passes and Congress Ad- 
journs. ~ 

















HE PAYNE-ALDRICH tariff bill passed the 
ve Senate Friday, was signed by President 


Taft at 5 o’clock, and both Houses of Con- 
gress adjourned at six. ‘‘The mountain labored 


and brought forth—a mouse.” President Taft 
declares that the bill while not ‘‘a complete com- 
pliance with the promises made strictly interpret- 
ed,” is at least “the result of a sincere effort 
on the part of the Republican Party to make a 
downward revision’; but the general conviction is 
that the new tariff leaves heavier burdens on the 
average consumer than the Dingley law. While 
called the Payne bill, it is essentially the work 
of Senator Aldrich, whose daughter married John 
D. Rockefeller’s son, and who is the recognized 
spokesman of the trusts in the Senate. Aldrich 
has so long been held in check by Roosevelt that 
Mr. Taft’s acquiesence to him is peculiarly galling 
to the progressive Republicans who hoped to find 
Mr. Taft a fighter like Roosevelt. He will have 
to fight if he is to keep his grip on the Middle 
West. 

Cotton bagging for the Southern farmer is tax- 
ed in the new tariff while binding twine for the 
Western farmer is free. If the Southern Senators 
had spent their energies trying to get such arti- 
cles on the free list instead of stultifying them- 
selves by trying to swap five cents worth of pro- 
tection for the South in exchange for allowing 95 
cents worth to the North and East, the result 
might have been better both for the Southern 
farmer’s pocketbook and for the Southern voter’s 


self-respect. 
Alabama is the first State to ratify the proposed 
income tax Constitutional Amendment. 


Crop and Market Conditions. 


rad OTTON PRICES GET another boost by the 
We August crop report of the United States De- 
f——J partment of Agriculture just issued, show- 
ing a condition, July 25, nearly 3 points below the 
June 25th condition, and nearly 9 points below 
the ten-year July average, the exact figures be- 
ing 71.9 per cent of a normal as compared with 
74.6 on June 25, 1909; 83.0 on July 25, 1908; 
75.0 on July 25, 1907; 82.9 on July 25, 1906, 
and 80.6 the average of the past ten years on July 
25th. 

Comparisons of July 25th conditions for a se- 
ries of years given by each State are as follows: 


States. 1909, 1908, 1907. — 
VIF BMA iilow. ox 71 90 65 82 
North Carolina... 71 89 75 81 
South Carolina .. 77 84 81 80 
Georgia ........ 78 85 81 81 
BHOMGRs 3, sale S... 84 85 84 84 
AIGDGIBE: So. 2 000 6 68 85 72 80 
Mississippi ...... 64 86 71 80 


Louisiana ....... 58 83 1 81 


TORING 6 ess ci seee 50 18 70 82 75 81 
Arkansas ....... 76 86 68 81 
Tennessee ...... 80 88 75 83 
MAMROUPE «owned 85 88 66 84 
Oklahoma ...... 79 66 74 82 





United States.. 71.9 83.0 75.0 80.6 
The outlook is now for a crop of not over eleven 
million bales against thirteen and a half million 
last year. 
j et 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


ir HE GEORGIA SENATE has voted to make 
permanent the suspension of Railroad 

: Commissioner S. G. McLendon ordered by 
Governor Smith. McLendon: dealt in railway 
bonds. 

Every saloon in South Carolina was closed 
Monday and will remain closed till August 16th. 
On that day in each county in the State an elec- 
tion will be held to decide whether they shall ever 
re-open within its borders. An election in Santa 
Rosa County, Florida, last Saturday resulted in 
defeat for the wets who had called the election 





themselves, hoping for a victory. The Alabama 
Legislature has passed 2 more stringent Prohibi- 
tion law, and submitted an amendment which 
would put Prohibition in the Constitution. 


Northern papers are warning would-be land- 
owners of the folly of going West for new land in 
the little reservations soon to be opened. ‘There 
are only ten sections available on the Spokane 
reservation, or enough to give forty farmers each 
a farm of 160 acres; on the Coeur d’Alene and 
Flathead reservations there are about eighty farms 
each. Yet for these two hundred farms there 
have been about three hundred thousand appli- 
cants!” 


The Virginia State primaries last Thursday re- 
sulted in the choice by a small majority of Judge 
William Hodges Mann for Governor over Hon. 
Harry St. George Tucker. J. Taylor Ellison was 
named for Lieutenant-Governor; Williams won 
over Catlett for Attorney-General, and late re- 
ports indicate that Hon. George W. Koiner, for 
nine years past Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
been beaten for renomination by Mr. J. Thompson 
Brown, of Bedford County. 


Caleb Powers, reeently pardoned by Governor 
Willson, after being three times convicted of com- 
plicity in the assassination of Goebel, is a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress in Kentucky. 


The Georgia Legislature has refused thus far 
to increase appropriations for higher education, 
but increases the present annual appropriation of 
$2,000,000,000 to $2,250,000 for 1910 and $2,- 
500,000 for 1911. 


Prohibition reduced the internal revenue liquor 
tax receipts to $134,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30th, as compared with $140,000,000 the 
preceding year. 


The Texas Farmers’ Union is debating a plan 
for forming & gigantic pool to handle the State’s 
entire cottonseed crop—about 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually. 


An election in Texas last week resulted in val- 
idating $3,000,000 worth of school district bonds 
which the courts had found technically illegal. 











Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Farmers. 


Ill._—One or Two Shufords in Catawba County, N. O. 





T IS WORTH going a long 
vx way to see Mr. R. L. Shu- 

ford’s beautiful herd of Jer- 
seys grazing on their Bermuda 
pasture and river bottom, and he 
knows the last one of them by name, 
from his record cow, “Happy May,” 
which made 1,230 pounds of butter 
in two years, besides adding two 
calves to the herd, down to his new- 
est purchase, a fine four-months-old 
fellow, bought for $400. 


Mr. Shuford was a pioneer in the 
dairy and stock raising business in 
his section; a man who has succeeded 
and made money because he is not 
afraid to get out of beaten paths, not 
afsaid of progressive ideas. No sort 
of progress is possible without this 
spirit; and I pause just here to give 
one or two illustrations of this fact. 

Down in Harnett County the other 
day, I was talking with an old man 
who grew up when farmers used 
wooden moldboards on their plows. 
There was a great furore when moil- 
ern turning plows came in use. The 
old farmers said that it would never 
do to use them. ‘‘Why if you turn up 
the land,” they said, “the sun will 
kill it;” and at first only a few had 
the hardihood to try the new plows 
instead of the old wooden mold- 
board. ‘My father broke his land 
with a coulter,’’ the old man told us, 
“and when I began farming I made 
more with one horse than he made 
with four.”’ 

The old man’s story reminded me 
of a young man in an eastern county 
who came to me the other day and 











told me that he had just ordered a 
two-row cultivator and that all his 
neighbors were laughing at him. 
Very likely we shall have here the 
repetition of Mr. Robinson’s experi- 
ence with the weeder—at first unable 
to get any one to use it, then his 
neighbors borrowed it, now every 
farm has one, 


II. 

I have dwelt upon this matter— 
the willingness to do the right thing 
even if the neighbors haven’t learned 
how—because it is so emphatically 
the sort of spirit we need among our 
people if we are ever to get a more 
progressive system of farming. A 
man must be willing even to fail at 
some things and see his neighbors 
justified in their jeerings, in order to 
get the things that are real successes, 
and which the community really 
needs. What especially suggests 
this line of thought is Mr. Shuford’s 
experience with the split-log drag. 
It had been raining several days when 
I was in Catawba, and we had driven 
through miles and miles of sticky 
red mud, when all at once we came 
upon a piece of road entirely differ- 
ent from anything we had seen. The 
wheels no longer dragged along six 
or eight inches deep in mud and 
water, but our horse trotted briskly 
over a road almost as good for our 
purpose as macadam. And the secret 
of the whole thing was that Mr. 
Shuford has been using the split-log 
drag. He has charge of a stretch 
of road running through his farm, 


give the drag a test. With four-men 
and six mules used at odd times this 
winter and spring for a total of 
about three days, he has put a mile 
of road in splendid condition and 


-he will need only to drag it now after 


rains (when the ground is too wet 
for the teams to be used much at 
anything else) in order to have a 
piece of road that will be an object 
lesson for all Catawba County. We 
have asked Mr. Shuford for the de- 
tails of hig drag experience, and with 
the new tax of twenty cents on each 
$100, for road purposes, and with in- 
telligent use of the road drag, Ca- 
tawba County should soon free it- 
self from the heavy mud tax it is now 
paying. 
iil. 


This article has already grown too 
long, and yet there are a number of 
other things that I should like to 
mention—the drainage. work on 
Clarke Creek, according to the plan 
provided by the act of the last Leg- 
islature by which the land owners 
along the stream are taxed for the 
expense; the growth of the sweet 
potato industry by which, as I said 
in the beginning, many farmers have 
made themselves independent; and 
last, but not least, the big seed 
business which has been developed 
by Mr. W. J. Shuford, a member of 
the Board of Agriculture. From the 
small beginning of a few years ago, 
Mr. Shuford has built up a seed 
business so extensive that he not only 
gets patronage from all over North 
Carolina and the South, but from all 
parts of the United States, and is get- 
ting ready now to ship a carload of 
cowpeas to the Argentine Republic 
down in the lower part of South 
America. 








and he was progressive enough to 





South Temperate Zone, its seasons 


are the exact reverse of ours; that 
is to say, their spring time and plant- 
ing time comes in our fall. Conse- 
quently it is now the middle of 
their winter, and peas must be down 
there ready for planting in Septem- 
ber or October. Mr. Shuford says 
that the rapid extension of pea-grow- 
ing is one of the most striking devel- 
opments he has noticed in his busi- 
ness. Every year there are demands 
for seed peas from sections north 
and west of any place where they 
were ever grown before, and even 
Iowa has been calling. for them in 
considerable quantities this season. 


IV. 

One other thing which Mr. Shu- 
ford mentioned to me and I am 
through: Mr. Shuford ships several 
carloads of sweet potatoes a year ana 
he has been greatly impressed with 
the importance of neatness, cfeanli- 
ness and good packing, as factors in 
getting good prices for any kind of 
farm produce, He told us of having 
made two shipments of potatoes, for 
different farmers, to the Pittsburg 
market a short time ago. The pota- 
toes in one shipment had been care- 
fully assorted, carefully handled, aud 
packed in a very attractive fashion. 
These potatoes brought $3.15 a 
crate. Another farmer who, doubt- 
less, worked just as hard to grow his 
crop of potatoes but who took no 
pains whatever in packing them, fur- 
nished the other shipment—and they 
brought only $1.25 a crate. 

Here is a lesson that our people 
cannot take too seriously to heart. 
Appearances count for much in the 
price paid for everything we get 
from cotton to strawberries, and the 
little extra touch for looks’ sake may 


Argentina being in fhe|pay more than a hard day’s work in 





the sun and heat. CG: P. 
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ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


Save money for every horse owner 
using them. Adjustable yl top_and bot- 
tom; does away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves time in baspesaing | theteam, Most 
suitable, practicable collar ever devised 
for heavy work. Buy once for all time. 
q Write for full information today if von _¥ 
value your horse, . 


.. ™ GRIFFITH &=TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED B 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
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Dish Pan Drudge 


Don’t be one. A leading farm 
paper says: ‘‘The modern separator 
no longer contains a bushel basket of 
‘innards’ that require washing. And 
they skim cleaner than the old con- 
traptions, besides.’? All unpreju- 
diced folks say the same about the 
light, simple, sanitary, easy to clean, 
wear a life time Sharples Dairy Tub- 
ular Cream Separator—the only 


modern cream separator made. 
§ - 12%lbs. I2%lbs. Bilbs. 1O%lbs G4lbs The illustra 
tion shows 
the actual 
difference 
between sim- 
ple Dairy 
Tubular 
bowls and 
complicated 
commonor 
r “bucket 
bowls.” Tub- 
ulars are 
made in the 
world's biggest 
separator factory. 
ranch factories 
in Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if not all en 
combined. Write for catalog 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
‘Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 

Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 
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PilSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You’li Let We 


is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book aad size you my $50.00 Saving Price and S$ 

















You can save as — answering this little ad- 








BULLETIN 26 


Sent Free—** How to Keep Away 
Chicken-Lice and Mites” by only 
ONE APPLICATION A YEAR 
Successfully used upwards 30 years. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


My Spreade eee Stively will deb io better work and last onger 
ler ve sles wi lio 
ian any Spreai Fi 


y of Waterloo, Iowa, will! 
bring you everything postpaid. 
WH You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY CO. 





' 679 Galloway Sta. Watertoo, ta. 








3I Years Old 


The Roller Bearings 
You Pay Your Money Y 
And Take Your Choice 


There’s only one Spreader that has had atest of over 30 


years. [tis up to 


you to say whether you will invest your money in that machine or some other. 


The 31-Year-Old Success Spreader 


has proven itself on tens of thousands of farms. It has worked under all conditions. It has had all kinds of hande 


ling. It hasa record for good 


spreader, 


work, right working and durability that is otber 
It is the one roller-bearing spreader—chain driven, oe eal tor nag bay A 


free from gear wheels, least friction, 


least breakage, lightest draft, strongest. Equipped with either wooden or metal wheels as desired. You might as 


well have the Success Spreader. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 


Get all the facts and you will buy no other. Catalog Free. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











The 
_Takes all the Gold Medals” Everywhere: Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mili on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob,N. C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Meadows Patent 





Portable Corn Mill. 














THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firme of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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Crops That Will Feed Stock Cheaply. 


With Our Splendid List of 


Legumes, Corn, Sorghum and 


Sweet Potatoes, We of the South Can Feed Stock at the Small- 


est Cost. 


By D. N. Barrow, Professor of Agriculture, Clemson College. 





F WE ARE to judge the fit- 
¥X ness of a country for live 
stock by its feed, the product 
of the cotton fields, cottonseed meal, 
alone would brand the South as in- 
tended by nature for a live stock 
country. In 1906 the South pro- 
duced nearly 13,600,000 bales of cot- 
ton. This means a production of 
2,890,000 tons of cottonseed meal, 
enough to supply protein to over 
6,000,000 dairy cows for a year. 

The average yield of meal per acre 
is about 200 pounds of protein. 
There are many plants growing in 
the South that will easily produce 
more protein per acre. A ton of 
cowpea hay will furnish 320 pounds 
of digestible protein and we all 
know that the land that will not 
yield thig much is pretty scarce in 
the South. We cannot afford to at- 
tempt to feed cattte on corn from 
land that will produce only 12 or 
15 bushels. It is a recognized fact 
that the legumes, the protein furnish- 
ers, are at the same time great land 
improvers and will grow well and 
yield abundantly upon land that will 
break us if we attempt to raise corn. 
We do not give this subject of grow- 
ing the most valuable crop—the one 
that will give us the largest returns 
upon certain land—sufficient atten- 
tion. The following table probably 
illustrates the point. 











Socal Valne Per Acre of Nutrients in ch tcp iu Plants. 


sometimes stated. I am well aware 
that the peculiarities of conditions 
tend to make this material of less 
value to us than to our Western 
brethren. But after making all al- 
lowances for adverse circumstances, 
the fact still remains that the stover 
of our corn crop ig too valuable a 
product to be lost and wasted, as has 
been our custom heretofore. The 
silo offers at present the simplest ang 
surest way of handling the corn crop. 
It hag been shown beyond doubt that 
no more economical feed can be 
given milk cows and growing stock 
than a judicious combination of corn 
silage and cottonseed meal. We have, 
too, many other crops to which we 
can turn for carbohydrates. In sor- 
ghum we have a crop of wonderful 
power to wrest nutrition from our 
humus-robbed_ soils. When sown 
broadcast, even on comparatively 
poor soils, this plant will always 
yield from one to two tons of a feed 
rich in carbohydrates. A ton of sor- 
ghum ensilage containg even more 
carbohydrates than a ton of corn. It 
furnishes, according to Michels, 280 
pounds as against 220 for corn. Sor- 
ghum can be grown much thicker 
than corn, as it requires relatively 
less moisture, and yields of from five 
to ten tons of green sorghum can be 
safely counted upon. If the silo is 
not available, then it can be cut and 








Yield 








Carbo- Value of 
Protein Fats 4 
Plant Per Acre— hydrates Nutrients 
Pounds Por Aste Per Acre Per Acre Per Acre 
Peanut Hay-.----|--------- SOOO so) 5. 2-5 oes es neediness 1, 088. _.451__|...... ..$25.49 
(with nuts) 
Peanut Hay------ 


(without nuda 
Cowpea Hay.----- 
Soy Bean Hay..-- 
Corn Stover------ 
Corn 

















Land that will yield 20 bushels of 
corn will readily yield the ambdunts 
of other crops shown in this table. 
Yet the corn is the lowest both in 
total yield of nutrients and in the 
value of those nutrients. In actual 
practice this difference is even more 
marked. It is a well-known fact that 
over 40 per cent of the corn plant 
is in the stalk and leaf. The farm- 
ers of the South not only reap small 
crops of grain, but as a rule make 
no effort to save the 40 per cent, 
the rest of it being allowed to go to 
waste. 

It is probably not necessary to 
dwell further upon the possibilities 
of the South in the raising of protein. 
But how about carbohydrates? Will 
we be forced to buy them? And will 
such a course prove economical? A 
growing or working animal requires 
at least six times as much of this 
substance as of protein, and while, 
pound for pound, the latter is the 
more expensive, yet if we have to 
buy the former, our profits may 
dwindle. It has been pretty well 
proven that, with due care, we can 
raise fully as much corn per acre as 
other sections. For every 25 bushels 
of corn harvested in the Western 
States, there is a yield of one ton 
of stover. In the South the yield of 
stover to grain is even in greater pro- 
portion, it being safe to figure on a 
ton of stover for 26 bushels of grain. 

Now I have a xvod deal of South- 
ern experience with stuver, und 1 am 
not here to claim for it all that is 





cured like any ae and is one of the 
easiest plants to cure. 
If a more compiete food is desire: 


anything like fair ground will fr 


tons of an almost perfect forage. 
root crops, the sweet potato lez 
both in quantity of nutrients pe 
acre and in palatability. Every bush- 
el will yield from eight to ten pounds 
of carbohydrates, and 400 bushels 
per acre ig not an unprecedented 
yield with many varieties. The po- 
tato is destined to play no small part 
in developing the live stock industry 
of the South. 





What might be called a pigmy 
among cream separators is the new 
Sharples Tubular“‘A”Hand Separator, 
No. 1. It is only 23 inches high, and 
hag a capacity of 200 pounds of milk 
per hour. Yet it is guaranteed to 
do the same high quality of work as 
the larger machines and doubt doubt- 
less be a fine investment for many 
who do not keep enough cows to jus- 
tify the purchase of one of the stand- 
ard size separators, 





“Yes,’”’ shrieked the suffragette, 
“that foot-and-mouth disease affects 
humans, too. I know a lot of men 
| with | hag 
| “How so?’’ 
audience. 
| “They’re too tired to walk and al- 
| ways thirsty,’’ was the prompt reply 
~—Country Gentleman, 
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Conover 


The Farmer Has Not Time to Solve All the Problems Pressing 
for Solution, and the Idea of Sending Trained Specialists to the 
Farm to Help Him is One of the Best Yet Put Into Practice. 


By Bion H. Butler. 


from the State Agricultural 

Department dropped in to look 
us over, and before he went away he 
promised to send Conover down. 

I looked in the latest bulletin to 
get Conover located, and discovered 
that Conover is the dairyman. The 
Doctor gave me several suggestions 
as to what might be done before 
Conover would be most properly due, 
ang when he left the place I got to 
thinking along a new line. 

Now, I never saw Conover. But 
I can understand that what we want 
on the farms is Conover, and more 
of his kind. 

If Conover will not blush from be- 
ing singled out as an illustration, it | 
is permissible to go on to say that 
he represents one type, while we who 
are on the farms stand for another. 
Conover has been trained along a, 
special line, with the benefits of the, 
experience of other persons, and he, 
knows. Those of us who have been | 
grubbing along depending on our 
own limited experience, manage to 
pick up a little practical knowledge, 
but it is little and is thinly scattered 
over the whole horizon of farm work. 


Ge HE OTHER DAY Dr. Hartman, 





How the Specialist Can Help the 
Farmer. 


It was a great innovation when the 
State and the United States set on 
foot the custom of sending trained 
men out to give the farmers practical 
instruction right on the farm. A 
thousand things arise every season to 
perplex the farmer. He reads the 
bulletins (although many do not read 
them half as much as would be de- 
sirable) and he gets theoretical ideas 
of the subjects. But the trained man 
gets at the meat of things. 

Dr. Hartman leaned over the fence 
looking at a sow. ‘“‘Too short for a 
good breeder,” he said. 

That is enough. But the average 
farmer does not get that into his 
head, because he is familiar with the 
sow from the time she was a little 


“When you build a silo, bevel the 
inside of your gtaves,’” a neighbor 
suggested. That seemed wise. 

‘When you build a silo, don’t bevel 
the inside of your staves, and the 
hoops will draw the inside corners 
tighter and make a better fit,” said 
Dr. Hartman. 

We see these things when they are 
pointed out, but it is the trained spe- 
cialist who has them at his finger 
ends and can suggest them. 


We Haven’t the Time to Solve All 
Our Problems Ourselves, 


I have bought some machines that 
Conover would have told me not to 
buy. I have bought some too small, 
some generally no good, and some 
that do not apply. 

Conover, when he comes, will tell 
me what is the matter with the field 


‘ments are available. 


Knows! 


What the men about him do is done 
with intelligent and definite aims in 
view. His king of people do not ex- 
periment blindly, but from some in- 
telligent basis to start with. 


Let Us Welcome the Help of the 
Trained Man. 

I was candid enough to confess to 
Dr. Hartman that ignorance is the 
long suit at our farm. We try this 
and that and something else, but 
what one short life provides time to 
try is only an infinitesimal portion of 
what we ought to know. We cannot 
on the farm experiment to the same 
profitable and satisfactory end that 
men at the stations can, where all 
instruments and all previous experi- 


We need many things on the farms 

of North’ Carolina and on the farms 
of the whole United States, and prob- 
‘ably nothing is more imperatively 
needed than more of Conover to help 
us see things, and more of the farm 
| bulletins, to tell us what has been 
done by others in digging out the 
simple facts of agricultural theory 
and practice. 
When I hear that a man from the 
Experiment Station is heading my 
way, he can be assured that the dog 
will be promptly tied up and an extra 
handful of meal put into the mush 
pot the minute he heaves in sight. 





THE FARMER WHO LOVES THE 
SOIL. 


The Possibilities of the South Yet 
Unrealized By Southern People. 


Messrs. Editors: How many things 
there are to be seen from a car win- 
dow that are of interest to the farm- 
er. To one who loves his soil—as 
all farmers should love the soil— 
will come moments of discourage- 
ment as his train rushes past aban- 
doned hills and galled hillsides. But 
directly will come into the picture a 
beautiful little piece of grass and 
well-kept fields of forage crops. The 
hills will be clothed in living green 
and cattle will be seen grazing there. 
A moment more and the white cot- 
tage will appear hovering at the foot 
of the hill, and in that cottage lives 
a man that we know loves his soil. 
With that man lives a woman who 
loves him as he loves her. They are 
living together here in this little 
Eden as God ordained they should, 
loving their God, their children, one 
another, and their litile piece of 
land; and as we pass along we thank 
the Creator for giving us this glimpse 
of this typical American farm home. 

I am writing this as our train is 
passing down out of the mountains of 
Tennessee into the rich Piedmont 
section of Alabama where men 
have not begun to realize what riches 
| and happiness await the farmer who 
will plow and cultivate these deep, 
red soils as he should, who will sow 
acres and acres of cowpeas, clover, 





that has too much clay, and what to 
do with the one that has too much 
sand. Conover knows. I will be too | 
old before I get this all ciphered out | 
by slow and laborious experience. | 

Experience is a _ costly’ school, 
which in this modern day few can | 
afford to patronize. Conover 


| 
| 


and alfalfa, who will feed these rich 


| | legume hays to good cattle and sheep, 


| king corn. 


save the manure carefully a 


to other 


of hard times 


When 


fields where he will plant 
the time comes 
| that he will do this, we shall hear less 
, (as we have heard 
1S|many times to-day) because of the 


nd apply 








“BREEDERS A 
| DIRECTORY” Sem, 


ye 

















GERMAN COACH 
STALLION FORSALE 


Generator Jr. No. 4271 


Color black, foaled June 4th, 1905, weight 1185 
ibs. He is sound and will work anywhere 
and to anything. I have used him for the 
past two years as my Buggy Horse and he Is 
thoroughly broke to city sights; my wife driy- 
ing him anywhere she pleases. [ would rather 
a prospective buyer would come and see him, 
look him over and see if there is anything 
wrong with him, hook him up and see if he is 
not a buggy horse, drive him where you please, 
give an automobile half the road and no more 
and see if he will get any iurther away from it. 
My reason for selling him is this. My mares 
on my farm are the Percheron breed, weigh- 
ing 1700 to 1800 lbs. and I don’t like to cross 
breed them to astallion lighter than they are, 
I have bought a percheron stallion and don’t 
need this one. For any other information, 
write to me or better come and see him and 
drive him anywhere. WHITE OAK FARM, W. D. 
UrcHuURCH, Owner, Raleigh, N. C. 





See Se ee 
‘THOSE bigh horses you 


have been waiting to 
hear about are in North 
Carolina—forty of them. 
Keep watch of this space 
and you will hear more 
about them soon. 





A. L. FRENCH, 
Byrdville, Va. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jerssy Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. .These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. CG. 




















Large White Yorkshires 


——___—The Most Prolific Breed on Earth___ 


AM now booking orders for Septem- 

ber and October delivery of pure 
bred large Yorkshire Pigs of both 
sexes, certificate of registration with 
each Pig. 

These Pigs are sold under absolute 
guarantee and if not satisfied your 
money and express charges will be 
refunded. 


For further information, address, 


GRAN CRADDOCK, - Heuston, Virginia. 











BILTMORE 


Four Choice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
1908 hatch. 


For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms, - Biltmore, N. C. 























learning from the experience of Arie farmer having to purehade dol- | CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


ful men whose experience is special-| lar-and-a-quarter corn with which to! lines. or ile El ee oe ee 


ized along definite lines. 


A. L. 


FRENCH. 


8 now ready forsale and toship. Write 


His mental] feed his mules while making the cot-)| ' me your wants, I have = best and will make 
action has the lost motion thrown out. | ton crop. 


the. nrine. tight. Addre 
H GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn, 


/SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED a 
CHARLOTTE, N.- 





Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Longfelfiow) 
Shortest nosed and fanciest headed Boar in 
America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
regtstered Jersey Bull Calver. Write for book- 
let and prices. Edgar B. Moore, Proprietor. 


Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bulli Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and a siclacl das bia 
Sheep 











OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred ~~ Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; E Dogs = = 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS. ‘hobert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C, 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroe-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP and ESSEX PIGS 


Some choice rams, lambs and ewes, also a 
number of pigs for immediate shipment 
For prices, etc,, address L. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoviile, N. C. 


For Sale 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


















“= aay re: G s——_—-- 
Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C, 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheop, Poland: Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


Registered Swine—Cherry Red Color 


Duroc Jersey pigs for sale, delivery at once. 
Either sex price $7.50 each, $15.00 a pair. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe County, NW. C. 


SHEEP AND DOGS 


Fox hounds and pups, all guaranteed and 
pedigreed. Hampshire, Southdown, Cots- 
wold, and Shropshire rams and ram lambs, 
A few females. Price list free. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
Giving lowest prices on 
well bred Fox, Cat and 
Deer Hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Fox Terriers. Shepards, Collies, etc. 























SNOW HILL KENNELS, 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky 
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Banished the HookKwo. .. Disease From 
His Range of Practice. 


What One Country Doctor Did and What Hundreds of Others 
Could Do With Equal Facility—A Twelve-Year Old Boy, Who 
Had Never Been to School and Was Bed-Ridden, Quickly and 


Easily Cured. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to note} 


the stand The Progressive Farmer 
has taken in regard to those things 
which tend to uplift the farmer and 
his family, and put them on @ high- 
er and better plane of living Being 
no farmer at all, I am a subscriber 
to your paper because I am in accord 
with the work you have undertaken. 
not only from a medical point of 
view, but also from an agricultural. 

The patent medicine campaign you 
have instituted is worthy of the 
heartiest support. That these medi- 
cines do the farmer and his family 
a great injury, is not to be doubted. 
It is so easy, among infants and 
young children, with various ‘“‘sooth- 
ing syrups,” to smother the flames of 
acute illness which at last break out 
in spite of the nostrums, but not be- 
fore they have done sometimes irre- 
parable harm. I shall not say that 
all patent medicines are worthless; 
but that they cost the average farm- 
er annually a large sum of money 
without any permanent benefit, is 
certainly a fact. 

But the patent medicine problein 
fades into insignificance beside hook- 
worm disease. If the South has a 
medical problem, it is this one. That 
the disease has a vast influence mor- 
ally, physically, mentally, and finan- 
cially, is putting it mildly. The prob- 
lem is an economic one, the financial 
loss alone to the South annually is 
hardly computable. 


Clearing a Neighborhood of the 
Disease. 


Last year a gentleman of this 
place assisted me in cleaning it up in 
my range of practice. Purchasing a 
microscope and five thousand pills, I 
began work. Every suspicious case 
was examined by me, and all cases 
treated until cured. A large number 
of cases were cured, in all stages or 
degrees of infection, amd no charge 
was made for any examination, and 
all medicine and treatment were free. 
All that was asked in return for my 
services was that they build a privy 
and use it, which a large per cent 
did. Instructions were given to all 
as to prevention and recurrence of 
the disease. Needless to say, the re- 
sults were brilliant—children went 
to school who had not been for years 
on account of invalidism from this 
disease. One twelve-year-old went 
for the first time. He had acquired 
the disease when he was five, and 
had been a physical wreck ever since; 
was bed-ridden when I first saw him. 
Just as pitiful are those cases who 
are heads of families, and instead of 
supporting their wives and children, 
are themselves @ burden and a care. 

Isn’t it a pity that ehildren of this 
elass can’t receive an elementary ed- 
uecation on account of a preventable 
and easily cured disease? What a 
financial loss to the family, county, 
and State, where the father is phy- 
sicaNy unable to do any work at all! 
BM such cases occur in this locality, 
there are others in nearly all sections 
of the South, and results derived 
from the eradication of this one dis- 
ease would be incalculable. 


All Sallow, Bloated, or Poorly Devel- 
oped Children Should be Treated. 


What is now known as hookworm 
disease was formerly thought to be 
due to poor food and bad hygiene. A 
moderately infected person will show 
unmistakable signs easily recognized 
by any one who has previously seen 
a case. I have seen cases at the 





depot in Raleigh, while waiting for 





a train, children coming in from oth- 
er places. Of course, I made no ex- 
amination, but from appearances I 
could hardly have been mistaken. 
But this point is valuable, for then 
every land-owner should be awake 
to any dirt-eating, sallow, bloated, 
and poorly-developed children among 
his tenants, and have them treated. 
He will be amply repaid in the in- 
creased amount of work they will do 
after being cured. But, then, it will 
be useless for him to cure the pa- 
tient without curing his surround- 
ings also. Build a privy for them 
and see that they use it. 

The policy you have mapped out 
for the betterment of country life 
includes a consideration of malaria, 
bad hygiene, and flies. It is easy to 
see how one improvement follows 
another, for as soil fertility remains 
the foundation of agricultura: suac- 
cess, the farmer learning this first, 
increases his income accurdingly, and 
with more money he is beiter able 
to fight disease and preserve the 
health of his family. 

The time will come, I hope, when 
the farmers will be able to fully 
screen their houses against flies and 
mosquitoes. I have attended chil- 
dren when sick, where the flies were 
so thick over the bed I could not ex- 
amine the patient without some one 
constantly beating them away. Such 
a state of carelessness is absolutely 
unnecessary and is preventable in the 
most humble home. A few yards of 
mosquito netting would have served 
the purpose and been a boon to the 
little patient. 

THOMAS J. HOLT, M. D. 

Warren Co., N. C. 





Teach Agriculture in the Schools. 


Messrs, Editors: It is axiomatic 
that agriculture is at the foundation 
of a nation’s prosperity, and it fol- 
lows that the prosperity is in pro- 
portion to that of the farmer class. 

This being true, is it not the part 








NO MANUFACTURER 
HAS EVER PREPAID THE FREIGHT 


“Direct from Factory to User” 
This Handsome, Well Built 


Rose Victor Buggy 


$45.25—Freight Prepaid to any of the 
following states: 

Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. 
Other states write for special prepaid list. 

A buggy that will give you years 
of service, years of satisfaction, 
years of contentment. 

Guaranteed for three years by 
RANDOLPH ROSE of. Chatta- 
nooga, under the most binding guar- 
antee written. 

Remember “ROSE PAYS THE 
FREIGHT.” 

My catalog is chuck full of big 
bargaingf It’s mighty fine reading. 

Write for a copy—F REE. 


Randolph Rose 


of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
862 Chestnut Street, 


of wise government to institute meas- 
ures to secure a high type of farm- 
ing? Agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations and farmers’ institutes 
are valuable aids that are limited in 
extent, and the latter fails to impress 
the farmer who is ‘‘running in a rut.”’ 
Had such farmers been taught in 
their youth of the possibilities of in- 
telligent farming, they would not 
only attend the farmers’ institutes, 
but would avail themselves of other 
accessible means of maxing their call- 
ing successful and more pleasant and 
profitable. Why should not our rural 
schools educate toward the farm in- 
stead of away from it? 


H. L. BEDFORD. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents 4 word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial — 
cluding name and address) counted as a 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 














First class teacher wishes position. Miss 
W., Box 210, Greensboro, N. C. 





Choice Berkshire Pigs ten weeks old, no kin, 
$% each. Carter Townley, Bed Hill, Va. 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs ‘‘Premiers.”” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Thoroughbred Fox Hound Puppies, five dol- 
lars each, two or more four dollars. F. B. 
Lloyd, Tarboro, N 





Old plantation—over 2,000 acres in Eastern 
N. C., only $10.00 per acre. Write Nathaniel 
Gregory, Chase City, Va. 





Farms—A bout 35 acres, Bladen County. Ex- 
cellent location, with store, dwelling and 
other buildings, $1,000. Ask for full list. R. 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





Position as Superintendent wanted: stock 
or general farm. Northern farm bred, South- 
ern experience. North Carolinaor Virginia 
preferred. Geo. Wm. Brown, Waterloo, S. C. 





Two nice unregistered, two year old Shrop- 
shire Rams for sale ata bargain. Weight 175 
Ibs. each. First check for $15.00 gets choice. 
naaree oon Alleghany county, Strat- 
ord, 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





Coon Dogs! 3 thoroughly broken Coon and 
Opossum Hounds. Five dollars. Won’t sep- 
arate. Pair of handsome black ey tan 
Hounds, 4 months old, seven dollars. J. Up- 
pleby, Currituck, N. C 





Two Farms.—Take your choice; one for rent 
the other for sale. One and one-nalf miles 
from the best town in the State, macadam 
road, close promimity tocarline. Both farms 
stocked and in successful operation. No bet- 
ter location in the county, well watere 
state of cultivation. A veritable goja’ 
forthe right person. For further particulars 
address Box 117, Greensboro, N. C. 





Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs trom im- 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmers’ prices; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Angora tioats: 
one each Rock Island and Avery right*anded 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed outter. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in stock or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. 











Valuabie Buggy Book FREE 
Our sew 86 page Catalog : 


shews and des e ever 
60 styles of vehiciss es whieh 
we save you from $20 to $40 
llemes's profit a fe ex- 
Leni mail 

















SEED OATS Next month is time 
to sow winter Oats. 
I can furnish you clean, heavy, hardy, proll- 
fic **Appler’’ Oats, grown on my farm. 





W. B. MEARES, 


Belvidere Farm, ~ - Linwood, N. C. 





If You Could Know 


Positively 
Without Any Expense or Obligation 


that a U. S. Cream Separator 
would greatly in- 
crease the earning 
power of your dairy, 
would you hesitate 
fora moment giving 
one a trial? 
Surely you would 
not: 
Then write us for 
agent’sname in your 
locality, asking for 
Catalogue No. j3¢, 
we will do the rest; 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 

















It is the latest improved, most up-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are mapy 
and unsurpassed. The furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove. Seamless-Leakless. Capacity 
from 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day. We 
furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, which en- 
ables even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cesstul canning. Price for Cannery and all 
necessary fixtures for canning, $9.50. 

Guaranteed for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 


Home Connery Co, Hickory, N. C. 








The WESTERN PLOW ATTACHMENT makes a 


_SULKY PLOW 


of ANY WALKING PLOW 
\ cence the plow; saves the 
orse. Does away with hard 
woe Right or left hand— 
wood or steel beam. Absolute 
ontrol of shear however hard 
the ground. 
“A Boy can runit 
as wellas a Man’’ 












226 Park St. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
Agents Wanted 


Write for 
Special Price. 














SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS MFG. CO. Dalton Ga. 











A harness oiled 
as it should be 
needs very few 
repairs. 


Not only preserves and 

blackens the leather in 

a harness; it also keeps 
life inthe stitching. Use 
“Eureka” Oil and see how 
elastic harness. thread be- 
comes and how well it re- 
sists wear. Ask your dealer 
for Eureka Harness Oil. 















STANDARD OIL GOMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





Francis Briil 
———GROWER and DEALER 


Hempstead, L. I. 








NEW YORK 


Choice Seeds 


For Girderers, Truckers ami Pant Growers 
Long Island Cabbage Seed, Cauli- 
flower, Egg, Pepper, ‘Fomato, Etc. 
Price Lists Freef'] Quality Finest. Wholesale and Retal 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 











HOW AN ADVERTISEMENT HELP- 
ED HIM. 





It Induced Him to Buy a Home Can- 
ning Outfit by Which He Puts Up 
80-Cent Products for 3 Cents Each. 


Messrs. Editors: I travel our State 
from one end to the other and have 
been doing so thirty-five years, and 
from observation can testify to the 
good your paper is doing in many 
lines. It is waking up our people, 
and to-day more of our people are 
living at home than ever before, and 
many are waking up to the fact that 
the South is offering more in real 
living than any section of our great 
country. 

In your paper I found a home can- 
ning machine advertised which I 
have used for two years, and we are 
now eating the best canned fruit and 


vegetables that ever went on a table. | 


This would not be the case if we had 
to buy. 

We are eating to-day 3-pound cans 
of peaches that cost us 3 cents (own 
my orhcard) that would cost at a 
store at retail 30 cents, and ours are 
much better, for I use only the best 
and ripest fruit. My neighbors say 
that I shall not have all such good 
things alone any longer, as they will 
fall into line this year and every 
reader ought to do so. 

R. J. STUBBLEFIELD. 





Raise YOur Own Crimson Clover 
Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: I fear the higher 
price of crimson clover seed will 
cause many of our farmers to fail to 
give it a trial this year. Knowing 
something of its value to improve the 
fertility of our farms, and how easily 
and cheaply we can grow our seed, 
I will] give my experience in growing 
it and raising the seed and sowing 
them in the chaff. 

Crimson clover fits in so many 
places, will grow on such a variety 
of soils that it is one of our most 
valuable legumes. Brother farmer, 
if you cannot afford to sow a large 
acreage this fall, at least sow enough 
to grow your seed for next year. 


Sow an acre of fairly good land, and} 


when it has matured and the seed is 
ripe, cut it early in the morning 
when the clover will be damp, rake 
up the next morning when damp, let 
it dry out, haul it to barn, throw it 
on the floor, shake it up good with 
a pitchfork and all the seed will fall 
off. . 
These seed will be in the chaff, 
which makes them somewhat trouble- 
some to sow. But there is this great 
advantage: you can sow them on any 
land that will grow @ crop, and you 
are sure of a stand. We get a per- 
fect stand from twenty pounds of 
seed (in the chaff) to the acre; a bet- 
ter stand than where we sow fifteen 
pounds of the threshed seed. 

Try this, and next year you will 
sow acres that you would not sow 
at the present high price of the 
threshed seed. Sow it in your corn 
or cotton, and it will pay you a thou- 
sand-fold when you raise your seed. 

FAIRVIEW. 

Yadkin Co., N. C. 





S°w Turnips and Plenty of Them. 


Messrs. Editors: After you have 
sown plenty of turnips for family 
consumption and some for market, 
remember the cow and the old sow. 
They, too, like turnips either cooked 
or raw. Now, go into your corn 
fields—of course, they have been 
well tilled—and sow plentifully about 


tilizer. Next harrow thoroughly for 
seed-bed, incorporating the fertilizer 
with the soil. Now sow your seed, 
again harrow, and then run your 
roller. Don’t fear harm to your corn; 
it may be greatly benefited, and the 
corn will be a great protection to the 
tender little turnips from hot rays 
of a summer sun, 
H. C. DOWD. 
Moore Co., N. C. 





STATE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


It Will be Held at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, August 24-27, and Every 
North Carolina Farmer Ought to 
Come. 


The State Farmers’ Convention 
(Round-up Institute) will be held at 
the A. & M. College, August 24-27. 
There will be four days of real study 
in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
stock judging, etc. 

At the same time and place there 
will be held a Woman’s Convention, 
where competent women will discuss 
their ‘problems in home-making, 
housekeeping, etc. 

In addition to men from our own 
State, we have invited speakers for 
the occasion from the Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., 
and from other States. 

Come and have four days of real 
agricultural enjoyment. 

President Hill, of the A. & M. Col- 





lege, offers board at 25 cents a meal 


should bring one sheet and pillow] which ceunts. 
case, 


the growing of home supplies. This 
and room rent free. Each person/is the kind of practical co-operation 














Let the farmers of the State with 
their wives and daughters attend. 


will be asked for. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Reduced rates over the railroads | fimported Siee oe Ne, (OF for sale trom $100 


Mount Laurel, Va. 








A fine program—practical ques- 


—has been arranged. 
Come and help make the occasion 
a grand success. 
A. L. FRENCH, President. 


tions discussed by practical farmers | Gibbes Improved (2 in 4) &2t Mit 





LenOir County Farmers’ Alliance. 


The Lenoir County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met at Kinston, July 31st, and — 
elected S. D. Parish, President, and 
Oscar Hardy, Secretary-Treasurer. A 


with farmers and millers as to the 


grinding the wheat needed for home 
consumtion. The committee made a 


“A MILL THAT WILL:” Cut perfect laths 
Pay for itselfinaday. Run with least now 
er. © a waste-heap marketable. 


THIS MACHINE FILLS THE BILL. 
committee was appointed to confer Grsenttbnet npyibcebien te vot ee 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
prospects for growing, threshing and Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—all kinds. 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C. 


and Boltei 








very favorable report, and an organ- 
ized effort will be made to promote 








Stickney GasolineEn 


ARE THE BEST 


” why? Because of the outside igniter, 
: modern open cooling system, straight. 


. Line valve motion an x RICHMOND, je 


ravenna: || CAPITAL - $200,000.00 
4% 


ON SAVINGS. 


Charlies A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 











Commonwealth 


Bank 


12 North Ninth Street, 


- VIRGINIA 




















Write us. 


CAPITAL 
One Million 








DO YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH 


BANK 





OF RIGHMOND 


Ninth and_Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 


JI°H 
sniauns 








aol] 
i} 


ou TPH 
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Makes Peanut Growing Doubly Profitable 








Whether you grow 


ment you ever made. 


much saved in hired help. 


the feed clean. 
The peanut vine is the equal of 
crop, and worth from $12 to 
This feature alone makes it an 
Benthall Peanut Picker. 


eanuts extensively or not, the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker will prove the most profitable invest- 


Such a machine will pay fer itself many times over. < 
With one you can pick when the vines are in any con- C@n make it a valuable investment picking peanuts for 


tion, th aving th your neighbors. 
dition us $ gs em for hay, and moreover, they keep The machine can be moved as easily as a wagon. 


Last year we did not have enough machines to meet 
0 per ton. 


Substantial, Simple, Economical 


become warm-hearted friends. 


With one you can double and treble your profits. 


You and your boys can do the work of fort ands, an 
@o it better. y hands, and Do Not Delay 
iin oO . 
Figure the wages of forty hands, then think of that Every peanut grower will eventually have one of these 


pickers. 


alfalfa as a forage 4). aemand. 


economy to own a 


information. 





equally well. 


These machines are built to stand up under wear, so 
simple they can’t get out of order, and economical because 
the repair bill will amount to practically nothing. 


The machine will pick Spanish and Virginia varieties i 
It oan be run by a single horse, team or applied power. 


What Farmers Say 


CUT HERE 


From Virginia and North Carolina, T 
see we are receiving testimonials from users who have 


If you, yourself, have not sufficient use for one, you 


If you_ want to be sure of getting one, order now. 
Clip off the below coupon, fill it out and. mail to-day, 
and you will receive free our handsome catalog and full 


Three clips of the scissors between you and bigger profits. 


€xas and Tennes- 








GENTLEMEN: 





ave picked approximately 5,000 bags 





midway between the rows a good fer- 


Mr. W. T. Sampson, of Suffolk, Va., writes: 
“The machine is more than you claim for it. I have 
picked as high as 240 bags in nine hours and a half. I 


Name 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Please send me full information 
about the Benthal! Peanut Picker. 


Suffolk, Va. 












this season, and m” 


legitimate repair bill was the cost of one link to a chain.” Address. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 





(Continued From Page 3.) 


as a mulch to retain moisture and add 
humus-making material to the soil. 
This plan will be a good on steep 
mountain sides in the South, where 
cultivation is not practicable. I once 
had an orchard, planted on a moun- 
tain side from which the timber had 
been cleared but where there were 
too many fast rocks to permit of 
plowing. The soil was fresh and fer- 
tile and the trees were planted in 
holes dug with a spade and the nat- 
ural bluegrass covered the land. This 
orchard of Winesap apples has been 
a perfect success, due rather to the 
fertility of the soil than to the ab- 
sence of cultivation, for as a rule in 
most soils, the cultivation during the 
early years of the orchard is an im- 
portant matter. 


& 


Some Enemies and How to 
Combat Them. 


¥ x N THESE DAYS of scale and 





other insects and fungus dis- 
eases, spraying is an import- 
in fact, 











ant, an essential matter. 





bear, we must spray just as the blos- 
soms fall with Bordeaux in which 5 
ounces of Paris green are mixed to 
prevent damage from the larvae of 
the codling moth, which lays its eggs 
in the blossom end of the young ap- 
ple. Hence it is important that the 
poison should be applied while the 
young fruit sticks upright, so that the 
poison may get into the calyx before 
the fruit gets heavy enough to hang 
down, 

Then if the San Jose scale appears, 
we must spray in early spring with 
the lime-sulphur mixture. In fact, 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur mixture 
can take the place of the Bordeaux 
largely in the home orchard. This 
is made by slaking the lime and sul- 
phur together and making the union 
by means of the heat generated by the 
slaking lime. Of course, boilin; thor- 
oughly makes a better compound, 
but the self-boiled can be used after 
the foliage is out, when the thorough- 
ly boiled solution cannot, 

But in all commercial orchards, es- 
pecially of peaches and plums, the 
well-boiled lime and sulphur should 
be used in early spring before the 


Spraying with the Bordeaux mixture | buds swell. The orchardist who neg- 
should be done before the leaves put | lects spraying will soon lose his trees 
out, and when the trees begin to | in these days. 





— - 











* THE POULTRY YARD. x 








Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Examine the breeding stock on the 
perch weekly for lice. 


& 
Some people are never satisfied 
unless they are spoiling good birds 
by crossing different breeds. 


& 


All the grain the fowls get while 
foraging would otherwise be wasted. 


oh 
_If farmers would make a study of 
poultry raising ag they make a study 
of stock raising, they would make 
more profit out of their poultry than 
they do. 
& 


The chickens, to do their best, 
must have plenty of green stuff 
from ‘‘the cradle to the grave.” 


& 

A good patch of alfalfa is about as 
good a profit maker as there is for 
chickens. 

a 


When a flock of hens have once 
formed lazy habits, it is hard to 
break them. The only remedy for 
it is starvation. 

& 


The equipmentg for success with 
poultry are rustle and lots of close 
attention. 

x 
Poultry raising increases while 


many another occupation becomes 
utprofitable and worn out. 


& 
In itself, corn is not an egg food, 
but, balanced with other grains— 
wheat and oats—it is very valuble. 


Js 
I have good results from feeding 
oatflake and cracked corn exclusive- 
ly to little chicks from the first feed. 
Feed often, a little at a time. 


8 
Fowls on free range, where in- 
sects and green food are plentiful, 





will thrive on corn alone as a grain 
food. During the summer it should 
be given only in limited quantities. 


od 


The acme of good poultry keeping 
is the successful carrying on of the 
war upon filth, lice and other ene- 
mies to fowls that lurk in ambush in 
every crack and crevice of the 
houses. 


UNCLE JO. 








Varieties of Poultry.—VII. 








4 7 * 4 mute 





A Brown Leghorn Hen of the Egg Pro- 
ducing Type. 








EDUGATIONAL DIREGTORY. 








(Other Educational 


ads on pages 6 and 16.) 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 





A select school for girls and 

young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and devetop 
Christian character. It offers .ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HENDERSON, M. A. Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. 











St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. c. 
The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory 
Department. Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty-eighth Session 
Opens September 16,1909, 175 board- 
ers; 25 teachers; grounds of 25 acres. 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn. 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 













The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 


Weat Raleigh, N. C. 


A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expenses up- 
on their parents. ‘The Scholar- 
ships are given for soliciting sub- 
‘scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


























Virginia Christian College 


Elegant new buildings. Grounds, 86 acres. 
A terminus of street car line. Open moun- 
tain view. Four college courses. 
able teachers. 


Clean, 


Health and Home Influence. 


Senior class 1909, 30. Expenses reasonable. 
Write for catalogue. Address 


j. Hopwood, - - - - 
Va. 


President, 
Lynchburg, 





‘A ‘LEADING Board. 
ing School for 250 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 
Wide patronage. Very 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu- 
dent receives careful 
personal attention. 
For beautiful catalog, 
views, &c. Address 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D,, Whitsett,'N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Schools of Arts, Science, Education, Law, 
Engineering and Graduate Studies. 

College fees, room and lights $66. Board $12 
per month. Tuition remitted in special cases. 
Forty-two scholarships, each worth $100 in 
cash and free tuition. 

For catalogue address 


Ss. C. MITCHELL, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 




















University trained men on faculty. 
Mathematics, History and Bible. 
zations. Aim, scholarship and character. 
address, 





Established 1837. EYSKING College Due West, S. C. 


Courses embrace English Literature, Languages 
Modern building. Literary societies and athletic organi 
Reasonable rates. 
J. S. MOFFATT, Due West, S. C 





For illustrated catalogue 





Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 


BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


And Business Coliege 


Thorough Business Course, 
Beautiful brick building. Expenses 


low. 462 students, 61 counties, 6 states. 


“One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Ex-Gov. Glenn. 
‘Your schoo! is doing a blessed work.’’—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 
“In many respects the best Academy in N. 


.”—Rev. B. W. Spilman.” 


—— || 





“One of the greatest educational institutions in the Soute.”—Mr. J. W. Bailey. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


J. A. Campbell, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 











THDEAU | ctl 
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President B. 8, M.E. A. 
For further proof of 





Bookkeeping—Shorthand—Penmanship-—by mail 


buildings in the State, , a wv : 
for business and helping them to positions for over 42 years. No 
questionable methods to get students, Highest endorsements of former 


ds FR, GMIERG AL, PURINES, COLLEGE, Petron Vt omen os of the finest 
NY, ae 


y mi students, business men and papers. 
SE f°! (SESE 98) in America.” —Christian Observer. “‘Leading 
7 [=| RES ee Business College of the South.’’J. A. Bue//, 


and for full information, write to 


Has been training young menand women 


** One of the very best Business Colleges 





excellence 





President | 





The warm, moist climate of the 
South offers favorable conditions for 
the development of all animal and 
vegetable life. Accordingly, insect 
and fungus ravages are a more im 
portant matter for the consideration 
of the Southern farmer. Right now 
mites and lice are apt to do damage 
to the young poultry. Dust for the 
birds and disinfectants and white- 
wash for the houses will do much 
to prevent this and should never be 
overlooked at this season of the year. 








OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; exper!i- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction, 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box P 44, Danville, Va, 








~~~ S“ingtz 
td tItdda College 
ic “CANCORPORATEN ; 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the ing Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. .by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 





THE 
Dunsmore Business College 
Staunton, Va. 
Founded 1872, Incorporated by Legislature 


of Virginia 1884. 88th session begins Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. Send for free catalogue and testi- 





mo’ 
J. G. DUNSMORE, President. 


| Penmanship -- - Bank Guarantee 


To prove we can téach by mail, we will have 
a Bank in your town to issue you a guarantee. 
Only people offering such a proposition. See 
“Correct English” ad. in this paper. We ol- 
fer this for advertising new method. 


Franklin University of Correspondence, Wilson, N. C. 
(1904) ( 
—Stenographers, 


1909) 
ANTE T elegraphers. 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
Which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $10-a-day 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. ssons BY MAIL if 
preferred. Draughon’s Practical Business College: 


Fisher, Building RALEIGH,N C 





Bookkeepers, 
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How the Orchard Helps. 


It Will Increase the Value of the Farm and Add to the J®y of 
Living. 


By Prof. H. Harold Hume. 


—~) HE FARMER WHO has his or- 
4 & chard knows best its value, 
‘ } knows best how much it adds 
to health and the joy of living, knows 
how much it lightens the work of her 
who works in the kitchen. He who 
has not an orchard may look upon it 
as something which will take away 
from his time in the cotton or corn 
field, and wonder what it has to do 
toward “$500 more a year farming.” 
And it is a fact that the orchard as- 
sists in so many different ways that do 
not have a fixed money value that the 
task of counting up the actual cash 
return may sometimes be difficult. 
But is not health, robust and vig- 
orous with good red blood flowing 
in your veins and the feeling that it 
is good to live thrilling your being, 
worth while? If it is, the good or- 
chard is a mighty help. For fruit is 
a wholesome addition to, and very 
beneficial in, anyone’s diet. Far be 
it from me to say that we should live 
to eat, but we must eat well, if we 
are to live well, and should enjoy 
what we eat. Fresh fruit in season 
and good marmaladies, jellies, pre- 
serves, pickles, and fruit juices in 
season and out are appreciated by 
every one with a healthy normal ap- 
petite. A penny saved is a penny 





earned and the fruit grown on the 
farm saves Many a penny on the far- 
mer’s table and makes the prepara- 
tion of the morning, mid-day or eve- 
ning meal an_ easier task for the 
house-wife. If we could take our 
wives’ place in the house for a while, 
we would get a new point of view 
and a new light on their difficulties. 

The orchard will add to the value 
of our farms. An acre or two of 
well tilled, nicely kept fruit trees 
makes the home surroundings more 
pleasant,” and if your farm were 
placed on the market for sale, it 
would bring a higher price because 
of the orchard’s being there. If 
properly tended, it will increase in 
value as it increasesinage. _ 

While the orchard on the average 
farm should be mainly for the help 
it brings to the home, yet the point 
must not be overlooked that it may 
be turned to a source of direct reve- 
nue. Fresh fruit of all kinds meets 
with a ready sale at good prices in 
the neighborhoring town or village 
and the piece of land planted in fruit 
trees, adapted to the locality and 
well cared for, can be made the most 
valuable plot on the place. Acre for 
acre, it will produce more, and sup- 
ply the home besides. 








CAULIFLOWER. 


How to Sow, Cultivate and Manage 
the Crop. 

Will you kindly give me some 
information about the sowing 
and cultivation of the cauli- 
flower? We E. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Cauliflower is a crop that needs 
the richest of soils and a cold season 
to form its heads. If it was practi- 
cable to carry the plants through 
your long summers, you could head 
them in November or December, and 
seed of the Snowball cauliflower 
sown now in moist land and not al- 
Jowed to suffer for water in the seed 
bed might make plants that would 
head in the late fall. But the best way 
in the South to grow cauliflowers is to 
sow the seed in late September and 
set them in cold frames under glass 
sashes, six plants to a sash, and then 
fill in with lettuce. The lettuce will 
come out by the time the cauliflow- 
erg are pushing up against the glass 
and then by the latter part of Feb- 
ruary the cauliflowers can be harden- 
ed off and the sashes removed to 
other frames and the cauliflowers 
left to head. They should head with 
you by the last of March or early 
April, and at that time always bring 
a good price. But as I have said, 
the soil must’ be heavily manured 
and heavily dosed with high-grade 
fertilizer, too, to make fine heads. 
I once had 6,000 heads grow in this 
way at Old Point Comfort and got 25 
cents a head for them. 

You cannot head caulifiowers in 
the spring after the weather gets 
hot. You can sow the seed in Sep- 
tember and transplant to ridges, like 
cabbage plants, in the fall, and if the 
soil is very rich, you should be able 





to head them in early May if they 
winter well. But set them on the 
north side of the ridges and not on 
the south side where they may get 
to growing in winter and get tender, 
and set the whole stem in the 
ground. 





Fall Crop of Irish Potatoes. 


I have 8 acres sandy loam in 
peas that are now about ready 
to cut for hay. I want to follow 
these with Irish potatoes. Will 
you kindly tell me just how to 
handle this crop. What potato 
had I better plant and should 
these be cut? How late can I 
safely plant and should I use 
any fertilizer? Is it necessary 
to spray fall potatoes? L. D. 

Warren Co., Miss. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


You can plant late potatoes 
from the first to middle of August 
with fair prospects of a crop. The 
pea stubble should be thoroughly 
plowed, and the rows run off 3 feet 
apart, and the furrows made deep 
by going twice in a row. If you pro- 
pose to use seed of the early crop, 
they should have been cut in halves 
as soon as dug and placed where 
they could be covered with sand or 
straw till they show signs of sprout- 
ing. Or you can get seed potatoes 
that have been kept in cold storage. 
There is a potato in Georgia known 
as the Lookout Mountain potato that 
is highly esteemed there for late 
planting. 

Plant the potatoes in the deep 
furrows after working in 500 pounds 
of a high-grade fertilizer in the fur- 
rows. The best way to do this is to 
run out the furrows and apply the 
fertilizer and bed on it, and then 
open the beds deeply. You must get 





the potatoes deep, in the soil at this 


season, but do not coyer them deep-|_ 


ly, bitt-only an inch Gr’two till they 
grow and then work the goil to them 
ag they grow till level. . Then culti- 
vate iével and do not hill, for. we 
want shallow cultivation at this sea- 
son to conserve the. moisture in the 
ground. Spraying to prevent blight 
is just as important as»with the-early 
crop, for the tops should’ be * Kept 
green till perfectly matured. 

I would advise crimson clover in 
your section. There is an opinion 
that it will not grow there, but I 
am sure that there igs no section in 
the South where it will not grow if 
the soil gets inoculated. The inocu- 
lation can be made by getting soil 
from a field where it has thriven, or 
if you sow a piece of land this fall 
and nave but a partial success, that 
soil will be found inoculated another 
season, ard if sown again will make 
a sueecess, and then you will have 
inoculated soi! right at home. This 
has becn-the.csesult in Louisiana. 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8S. C. White and Brown Lég- 
herns. White Wyandottes, 
B..P, Rocks; Houdaus, Black 
Minorcas, Light. Brahmas 
and C. 1.Games. . 

Large Pekin. Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 138. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
&. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. 0. 


McCue’s “Ringlet” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Successive winners in strongest competition 
at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C. 
When looking around for your birds for the 
show or for utility purposes, you should pause 
and look well at my beautiful young stock, 
the finest that I have ever raised. 

My “Ringlets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty, and egg production. Write me, I 
will have birds that will please you both in 


p Ets and PRICE. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. 








LESLIE. H. McCUE, 
Box 8, - ~ - AFTON, VA. 





Royal Reds and Orpingtons 


Large, handsome R. and 8. C: R: 
I. Red and Buff Orpington cockerels 
from the best egg producing and 
prize winning strain in existence. 
Order at once; get your choice. 


Geo. W. Sweeting 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 
Sharon, Hartford County, Maryland 


S. C. R. 1. Reds Exclusively 


For sale a limited number of extra fine 
sping hatched Cockerels and Pullets from 
prize winning stock, also two prize winning 
Cocks and a few good Hens. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Roek, 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, Mf gig Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at haif price. 


OAKLAND-POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, WN. C. 











Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
l Want to Sell Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. weet do you want? Write 
me. 
A vusbrilie Tenn. 





500—PROLIFIC FOWLS AT A BARGAIN—500 
Most. of them in breeding pens, such as W. 
Rock. Reds, Orpingtons, bad aang Leg- 
horns, Minorcas ape Ancon 
7% SHENK, Luray, Va. 





TIN CANS 48> LABELS i 


We are Sis DQUA EER for Canners’ Supplies and Canning Ma- 


c eee tone every thing from a Soldering [ron 
We save you money. Ship e 


a Complete CAN- 
ything from Chat- 


ogy Ger our prices. Send us your orders. Write today. 


pplies, 
MODERN CANNER CO., Dept. (I), Chattanooga, Tenn. ' your correspondence solicited. 





OOF INGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.96; pln Fordham 8 ply at $2.70 
“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 
(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 

The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer. from 10 to 20 years, with but Tittle care. 

rices named include Ve greny Large- 
Foal Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 
e sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
“oa “building Papers, but the above are the 


best and most econ cal. 
Samples og "F* mailed tree for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Piaster, &o., &c 


PECAN 


TREES. SPROLAL LOW PRICES. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 

















COTTON SEED HULLS 


Bulk and sacked, for 
sale in car_lots..... 


TAR RIVER OIL COMPANY 


TARBORO, N. C. 


Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf,: 
Appler, and Culberson, 
North Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
0 ATS for prices. 
HICKORY SEED CO. 
aS 


HICKORY, N. C. 




















N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. , post- 
paid; Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 





Send Your Ordera for 


CRIMSON .,, 
eile 
01009 4 READLER 


The Seed Merchants, 


1709 East Franklin St., and 
608 and 606 E, Marshall St.; 


" RICHMOND, - - - - - VIRGINIA:*! | 
We are headquarters for Superior SEEDS of: 


Ebi hd ba 





all kinds; Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass and: 
Clover Seeds, Seed Dole Cow Peas, etcw 
also Poultry Foods and. Sui 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


(Thursday, August 12, 1909. 








V- of the 1909 
' Wheat Crop 


/ 
in this country is: Not enough ‘of the right kind 
of wheat at the right time to get the right price. | 
The trouble is; wheat-sick lands, lands worn out 
by continued cropping without fertilizing. 
= he remedy is: the right amount of the right kind 
of fertilizer at the right time. 
The right time is this Fall: the ry ed amount is 200 to 
400 lbs. to the acre; the right kind is2 
If your commercial fertilizer contains /ess than 6 percent. of 
Potash, make it right by adding Muriate of Potash until 
it contains 6 per cent. and you'll find that 


POTASH PAYS 


Two pounds of pee nises to each 100 pounds of fertilizer increases 
he Potash total one per cent. 


Send for Perabo about soil, crops, manures and fertilizers 
—practical books compiled by experts. Mailed on request, free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 1224 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York—93 Nassan St. Chicago—Monadaock Block 











Ln 
HOW ABOUT YOUR 


ARMER) COTTON SEED? 


a Nee haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
fteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at mig 4 
-five ton and give away your hi 


meal and ° salle at 


—_—, 


i _[ a 


a 


bess 


~ = 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA 


=— 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











1856 Woman's College 1» 


RICHMOND. VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South. Large and 
able Faculties, 
trained in the 
best Untiversi- 
ties and Conser- 
vatories of this 
country and Eu- 
rope. Specialists 
in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men 
and 18 women. 

Caretully ar- 
ranged courses 
of study lead to 
the degrees B. 
ee B.S., B. A., 


. Ay an . 
Mus. Half mil- 
Hon dollars just 
secu: for en- 
largement and 
endowment. 

Health record remarkable. Accommo- 
dations first-class. Early application im- 

rant. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information write to 


JAMES NELSON, M.A., LL. D., Pres. 























Trinity Park School 
A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to ne heartapes -:9 
Colleges. 


Best Equipped Proparatory School tn the South, 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers, 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium, High standardsand modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Eleven yearsof phenomenal success. 





For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 

















..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prepared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
nee English, Mathematics, History, 

aatin, Greek, Science, Aeneas and Bible. 
% faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure water are some of the van- 
tages. Expenses exc moderate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. O. 








Trinity College. 





FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 
peracre. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 














EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on pages 6 and 14.) 


























Snlleciat, 


Engineering and Law. 





Graduate, 








Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. ::;: 








Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 

For Catalogue and further information, 
address 
D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 

DURHAM, N. C. 

















The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 











ATLANTA, GA. 
gineering andcommerciallife. Locatedin the most progressive city 
School’s graduates is much greater than the supply. 681 students were 
and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora- 
K. G. MATHESOM, A. M., LL. D., President, ATLANTA, GA. 
A Classical Fitting School for Young Men and 
Location, in view of the mountains. Apply for 


s 
Georgia School ot Technology 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE of the highest rank, whose graduates 
without exception, occupy prominent and lucrative positions in en- 
in the South, with the abounding opportunities offered its graduates in 
the South’s present remarkable development. The demand for the 
enrolled during session just closed. Advance courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry 
tories, etc. New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Cost reasonable. 
Next session opens Sept. 22, 1909. For illustrated catalogue, address 
WA Fe osdien e = 
ASIEN ata Vae®, 
Oak Ridge eTitcecl 
Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 
58th year; 35th under present management. Ideal 
Beautiful Catalogue. 
J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 





way, in the country. A 
location famous og safety, 


d ind 
Ro a discipline. a. 


Outdoo 
Ite, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazing 
a Bible, Physical 
culture and fine Penmansh’ ship. 
ties. Fall sesens, Oe Seerdal, Scien- 
tine and Music Courses. classes, Terms 
reasonable. For a. y uals address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 12 








A. 








LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 
practical branches of the law 








Session opens September 7th. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B. S. and 
LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 


demic courses. 
» 32, Expenses 
Students, 386 F ae 
Library, 19,000 orest .. 


volumes. ae tea _ ary 


Wake 


Faculty 


Superior Literary 


Gaamnttem, with baths. Col lege 


President 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. OC. 


Lenoir College, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Pre- 
paratory Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina. 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New 
wing being added to young ladies’ building. 
Steam heat, electric lights, baths, etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences $8.50 a 
month. Tuition in College $40 a year. 


Hickory Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses $20.00 
each. Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 


Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Homeatmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 
CHOWAN INSTITUTE 


Marfreesboro, N. C. 











Full coursés in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Mu- 

sic and the Fine Arts. 

Healthful location and moderate charges. 

Address JAS. D. BRUNER, Ph. D., 
PRESIDENT. 





Roanoke College 
Danville, Va. 


Fifty-first annual session begins on 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Able faculty, 
splendid advantages, comfortable 
building, good health. 

Elegant new building on most de- 
sirable site will be occupied at an 
early date. 

The College has secured the services 
of Rev. and: Mrs. J. A. Beam so long 
and favorable known in North Caroll- 
naand Virginia, as good teachers. Mr. 
Beam omes Field Secretary and 
Mrs. Beam a member of the Faculty. 

For catalogue and other information, 
address, JNO. B. BREWER, 





cmettt ENGLISH” FREE. 


Sample lesson will be mailed you showing 

simple method of teaching English, Punctua- 

tion, Diction, Spelling, etc., by mail. Pre- 

pared by noted Bovemae Julian R. Penning- 
Pemanshi 


? iz AA, method's with Bank Gcaran ates. barr ea 2 
Franklin University of Correspondence, Wilson, N. C. 


leading to degree of LL. B. Lo-. 
cation unswu Terms 

moderate. Next session begins 
September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Riohmond, Va. 


State Examining Beard 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
JF MEDICINE “incens 


oF VIRGINIA -- 
Medicine Dentistry, Pharmacy 


sect. \d Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 
Sort kl laboratory ané clinica: facilities. 


(imate salubrious, vil rY aene — 
90 Write for terms and catalogue 
1909 Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Ricamend, Va. 














